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PRESIDENT TAFT AND THE SOUTH 
BY HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST 


For forty years the South has been politically solid. It has faith- 
fully and even blindly supported the national nominees of the Demo- 
cratic party, giving its electoral vote in many instances to men who 
were repudiated in the very States which claimed them as favorite sons. 
Is the time near at hand when this political solidity is to be disturbed ? 


Will the Southern States experience regeneration? 


There is already disintegration along the edges of the South. 
Maryland and West Virginia, once doubtful, have passed into the 
category of almost certain Republican States, while 
Mr. Taft’s Kentucky, Missouri and Tennessee occasionally waver 
Interest in in their allegiance to the Democratic party. In the 
the South heart of the section, as in Georgia, there is a very 
apparent growth of Republicanism; and even in 
Alabama and Texas ostracism does not follow abandonment of the 
Democratic faith as it did in years gone by. It is more than possible 
that in the next four years the country will witness something like a 
radical departure of the South from its old traditions. To induce 
the South to break away from these ancient moorings is the task 
to which President Taft is devoting himself, and if he shall accom- 
plish his desire he may well regard the result as the climax of his 
administration. 

Nearly three years have elapsed since Mr. Taft first gave evidence 
of his sincere interest in conditions in the South. While still Secretary 
of War he made a journey to the thriving town of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, for the purpose of telling the Southern people that he thought 
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the time had come when, for their own interest, they should exercise 
political independence. “I believe that nothing that could happen in 
the politics of this country,” he said, “would work greater advantage to 
the country at large, and to the South in particular, than the breaking 
up of what has been properly known as the Solid South.” No one will 
question Mr. Taft’s assertion that this declaration was not inspired by 
a partisan spirit. He doubts, in fact, whether the Republican party 
would profit, in the long run, by the addition of Southern electoral 
votes to its column, inasmuch as independence in the South might easily 
lead into the Democratic party many Northern voters who are now 
Republicans because they resent “the injustice and danger of Southern 
political conditions.” Since this Greensboro speech Mr. Taft has ad- 
dressed himself with effective frequency to similar discussions, not even 
omitting the subject in his inaugural speech. He has met with Southern 
men on every possible occasion; and when resting from the arduous 
labors of his campaign he went into the South with the feeling that he 
was a welcome visitor. The sincere hospitality extended to him was 
ample manifestation of the fact that he had won the hearts of his 
fellow-countrymen in the South, even if their political allegiance had 
not been secured. 


It is peculiarly fortunate that at the present time President Taft 
and the South entertain these reciprocal sentiments of regard, because 
the Southern States are now, more than ever before, 

The South awakened to a thorough appreciation of their great 
Needs possibilities in the matter of material development. 
Taft’s Aid They suffered long under adverse conditions. The 
period immediately succeeding the Civil War, when 

recuperation demanded, and should have enjoyed, the most favorable 
circumstances was, unfortunately, characterized by political conditions 
which retarded progress and especially proved an obstacle to needed 
immigration. A better feeling eventually prevailed, but the South was 
still hampered in its progress by the recurrence of fever in the Gulf 
States and by the inadequacy of its transportation facilities. Much that 
was uttered against the South was pure misrepresentation, but there was 
enough of truth in the assertions to give the semblance of actuality to 
every statement. Now, however, the dreaded yellow fever has practically 
disappeared, and the reports of the federal health bureau show that 
the climatic conditions by no means warrant the characterization of the 
South as an unhealthy section. On the contrary, Dr. Walter Wyman, 
the Surgeon-General of the Public Health and Marine Hospital Bureau, 
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is authority for the statement that the freedom from cold winters is 
one of the privileges of the South, that the absence of extreme tem- 
peratures is a blessing, and that the open air life which the balmy 
character of the Southern section invites is a most desirable aid to 
longevity. 

It is true, however, that the railroad facilities of the South are not 
sufficiently developed. The fact is that there are more miles of third 
and fourth tracks in the North and Middle West than there are miles 
of double track in the entire country south of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers and east of the Mississippi. For this condition, however, the 
South itself is largely responsible. It is a condition which is not entirely 
economic, but, in a great measure, political. The sweep of Populism 
through the South some years ago, followed by the declarations in the 
Democratic national platforms and by Democratic leaders, resulted in a 
spirit of antagonism to the railroad interests, and this hostility found 
expression in adverse legislation. The railroads in the South were, even 
under most careful management, restricted to a narrow margin of profit ; 
and, in many instances, this slight return was still further decreased by 
the application of net carnings to the purchase of additional rolling 
stock, the improvement of the road beds and the enlargement of terminal 
facilities. State laws, however, reduced the passenger receipts, and 
other phases of hostility created such resentment on the part of the 
railroads that contemplated enterprises were indefinitely postponed and 
improvements under way were abandoned. In addition to this, the fact 
that capital was liable to be placed in jeopardy at any moment chilled 
the enthusiasm of investors and halted the progress which the South 
was enjoying. President Finley, of the Southern Railway, than whom 
there is no more able or thoughtful executive, has done much to bring 
the South into a realization of the fact that if that section is to prosper 
it must encourage rather than hinder the work which the railroad cor- 
porations are doing. 

There is every reason to believe that President Taft will, more than 
any of his predecessors, assist in promoting the objects which have called 
the Southern Commercial Congress into being. This organization, which 
had its birth in Chattanooga last August, has already purchased an 
admirable site in the national capital upon which it proposes to erect 
a building devoted to exploiting the resources and attractions of the 
South. Its proposed attainments are thus epigrammatically set forth: 


To produce throughout the South a greater self-knowledge. 
To free the mind of the world from misapprehension regarding the South. 
To inform by authoritative utterances regarding the possessions of the South. 
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To bring men together in the language of commerce, which is the language 
of peace. 


To show the importance of conserving rather than wasting; of using yet not 
abusing. 


The programme thus briefly outlined is most comprehensive, and 
Washington is the ideal place for its successful execution. The Geologi- 
cal Survey will supply the data relative to mineral resources; the 
weather bureau will afford statistics regarding climatic conditions; the 
federal health bureau will furnish the figures which demonstrate a low 
mortality; the census office can give details of population and immigra- 
tion, together with the results achieved in the line of agricultural and 
manufacturing industries; and, finally, the ambassadors and foreign 
ministers can be made effective agents in giving world-wide publicity to 
the information thus obtained. Most of all, a sympathetic President 
in the White House can effectively aid in the desired development by 
his appreciation of the conditions which prevail in that section and by 
placing the material interests of the South above partisan political 
considerations. The attitude of the President is thus a matter of 
national concern. 


Some indication of Mr. Taft’s purpose was afforded when, during 


the campaign, he undertook, through his chief lieutenant, Mr. Hitch- 

cock, to deal with a new element in the South. For 
Race many years the Republican party in the South had 
Friction been a by-word and a reproach. It consisted mainly 
Avoided of a few men who seemed to be Republicans for revenue 

only. They regarded federal offices as proper objects 
for barter and gain, and were faithful to the Republican organization 
because of the personal aggrandizement which resulted. ‘There were 
some notable and praiseworthy exceptions to this rule, but they con- 
stituted a lonely minority. As far as possible, Mr. Taft ignored these 
professional politicians and allied himself with men who were Repub- 
lican through principle and whose espousal of the Republican cause gave 
standing to the party in the communities where they resided. The 
wisdom of his action has been fully demonstrated. He has made the 
Republican party respectable in the South. He has infused genuine 
life into a perfunctory organization. He has convinced the South that 
intelligence and honesty and character stand higher in his regard than 
mere political control. To any one unacquainted with the conditions 
which have existed in the South during the past two decades it is 
difficult to convey an adequate conception of the transformation which 
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has been accomplished. It means that Mr. Taft has advanced in tre- 
mendous degree the likelihood of a rift in the hitherto unbreakable 
solidity of the South. 

Most notable, as an evidence of the new era, is the change in the 
collectorship of the port of Charleston, South Carolina. With per- 
sistency characteristic, Mr. Roosevelt nominated and renominated 
Dr. William D. Crum, a negro, for that position. The appoint- 
ment was universally unpopular, and the protests of the South Carolina 
senators prevented confirmation. It being evident that President Taft 
did not intend to retain Dr. Crum in office, the resignation of that 
official was tendered, and Mr. Edward W. Durant, Jr., has been nomi- 
nated. Mr. Durant, although a Republican all of his life, is the son of 
a Minnesota man who was a Democrat until he left the Democratic party 
because he could not support Mr. Bryan. He has been a resident of 
Charleston for only seven years. Although he is a Northerner and a Re- 
publican, Mr. Durant’s selection is thoroughly acceptable to the people of 
Charleston, irrespective of party affiliation, because he is identified 
with the business interests of the city and because he is known to 
be capable. The South Carolina senators promptly acceded 
to the confirmation of the new appointee, and the collector of the 
port of Charleston will, as long as Mr. Taft is President, not only 
be an official whose incumbency will reflect credit upon the city, 
but he will be able to conduct without friction the business of his 
office. 

Some years ago the collector of the port of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, was a negro. There was not only constant irritation between 
him and those having business relations with his office, but in every 
social function—and hospitable entertainment of marine visitors is a 
feature of Southern ports—he was studiously ignored. Similar condi- 
tions have prevailed in Charleston. It is due to Mr. Taft that in the 
latter city, at least, they have become a thing of the past. It may be 
that, when it comes to casting their votes, the Southern Democrats will 
still be Democrats, but certainly the edge of their bitterness toward 
Republican administration will have been dulled. They must appre- 
ciate the fact that President Taft has no desire deliberately to create 
friction nor to invite an unpleasant situation. They must feel that he 
is not deaf to their appeals, and that, even at the risk of losing pres- 
tige with a numerous contingent of his party, he does not intend to 
impose unpleasant conditions upon the business element in the South; 
and this element, daily growing larger and more influential, will nat- 
urally regard him with a spirit of gratitude. 
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It is safe to say that the entire negro race has witnessed the incom- 
ing of President Taft with feelings of the liveliest curiosity. The 
colored people never knew exactly where President 
Mr. Taft Roosevelt stood. At one moment they applauded him 
and the most heartily and at the next instant they were con- 
Negro demning him in violent terms. His attitude was con- 
stantly contradictory. Professor Kelly Miller, the ablest 
member of the faculty of Howard University, once summed up Mr. 
Roosevelt’s conflicting actions in interesting fashion. He pointed out 
that Mr. Roosevelt, as civil service commissioner, had manfully resisted 
the dismissal of colored employees of the Government when a Democratic 
administration came into power, and yet, as Governor of New York, had 
delivered a most perfunctory address upon Frederick Douglass; while 
as historian of the battle of San Juan he had withheld from the negro 
troops the praise which was their rightful due. As President he had 
lunched familiarly with Booker T. Washington; and yet, in a message 
to Congress, had “set forth and embalmed in an official document. and 
held up to the gaze of all the world” the “lecherous tendency of the 
negro race.” He had appointed Dr. Crum to be collector of the port 
of Charleston, and had sustained him in that position despite a storm 
of protest; and yet, by an order which might well be regarded as arbi- 
trary if not illegal, he had summarily consigned to everlasting disgrace 
several companies of a colored regiment stationed at Brownsville, with- 
out affording the men an opportunity to prove their innocence. 

After this experience, and especially in view of President Taft’s 
promptness in deposing Dr. Crum, it can well be understood that the 
negro race, not only in the South, but throughout the nation, is eagerly 
awaiting further developments. There are three great problems in this 
country—the control of monopolistic corporations, the relations of labor 
and capital, and the future of the negro. The first two are economic 
and can be adjusted without passion; the last is racial and sociological, 
and its solution will require the exercise of the wisest statesmanship for 
many years to come. In his personal concern for the advancement of 
the South, President Taft must necessarily come face to face with the 
negro problem. He has already marked out with some clearness the 
course which he intends to pursue. He is not in favor of universal 
suffrage for the negro, provided the ignorant and irresponsible of the 
white race are also denied the privilege of voting. He holds that when 
the laws of the Southern States are not at variance with the Constitu- 
tion, it is not the disposition or within the province of the Federal 
Government to interfere with the domestic affairs of the South. He 
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believes that the appointment of negroes to office is an encouragement 
and an appreciation of the progress of the race, “but it may well admit 
of doubt,” he adds, “whether, in the case of any race, an appointment 
of one of their number to a local office, in which the race feeling is so 
widespread and acute as to interfere with the ease and facility with 
which the local government business can be done by the appointee, is 
of sufficient benefit by way of encouragement to the race to outweigh 
the recurrence and increase of race feeling which such an appointment 
is likely to engender.” He would solve the negro question by appealing 
to the South to insure the industrial and intellectual advancement of 
the race. He regards it as certain that when a colored man has acquired 
property, thus making himself sensitive to the burden of taxation and 
quickening his interest in honest economical government, and when he 
has reached a status of recognized intelligence, his exercise of the ballot 
will not be seriously contested. 

It is hardly likely that the negro problem will be finally settled 
during Mr. Taft’s administration, and yet it is within the power of the 
President materially and even mightily to advance its solution. He is 
a friend of the negro—a wise and sympathetic friend, who sees the 
shortcomings of the black man and yet is thoroughly alive to the 
potentialities of the race. He is peculiarly fitted to assist the negro 
because of his friendly relations with the South, where the negro is an 
important factor. The South will listen to Mr. Taft; and when the 
latter insists, as he does, that the negro shall be dealt with according 
to law and not upon the basis of traditional prejudice, there is reason 
to hope that his words will be effective. There is no question that the 
salvation of the colored race in the South lies in its increased financial 
and educational standing. There are innumerable examples of negroes 
in the South who not only are living in peace, but have won the respect 
of the white population because they have cultivated habits of thrift and 
industry. The colored farmer in the South—and in Governor Varda- 
man’s State nearly three-fifths of the farms are directed by black pro- 
prietors—receives as much for his cotton as the white planter. The labor 
which the negro contributes toward the production of wealth is mate- 
rially aiding in the development of the South’s resources, and it is but 
fair that a proportionate amount of this wealth should go toward the 
education of the colored race. Unfortunately, this is not the case. 
Larger opportunity should also be given to the negroes to become 
skilled laborers, the results at Tuskegee demonstrating that they can 
acquire the knowledge which will make them proficient in even the 
higher branches of mechanical industry. 
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President McKinley died happily in the conviction that under his 
administration the last vestige of sectionalism had disappeared. Presi- 
dent Taft can go still further. He can help the South in her effort 
toward that material development which her fertile soil, her forests, 
her mines, her splendid sea-coast harbors and her internal waterways 
so abundantly prophesy. He can treat her people with genuine con- 
sideration; he can respect their traditions, even though he may not 
adopt them; and he can dispassionately and wisely influence both the 
negro race and its white environment mutually to advance each other’s 
interests. All this can be accomplished without raising the spectre of 
social equality—a phrase that has done more toward preventing har- 
monious relation between the races in the South than any other two 
words in the English language. President Taft, in all his utterances, 
has carefully avoided reference to this disturbing element. Evidently 
he does not regard it as a possibility, much less as a serious menace. He 
wants the South to prosper and the negro to advance, and he believes 
that these desiderata are linked together. It is happily within his 
power—as it seems to be within his ambition—to achieve both desirable 
results. Henry Titchfield West. 


THE VAGABOND 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 


Arounp the world I’ve been in many a guise, 
In cape, or furs, or oilskin, fronting Fate ; 
Down rainy seas, through many a stormy strait, 
By upland forests, over hills that rise 

White, green, or crimson in the season skies ; 
Through civic arch and eagle-crested gate, 
Imperial boulevards and halls of state; 

And asked for Fame—and failed of every prize. 


Except, except the experienced eye and free, 
And these impregnable old sides of mirth ; 
Except, except a glorious wisdom, worth 
All the poor scorn these tatters bring to me: 
Some feeling for the massy bulk of earth, 
Some still monitions of mortality. 
William Ellery Leonard. 





THE TURN IN THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


BY ALEXANDER D. NOYES 


In concluding, in the January number of THE Forum, the review 
of the extraordinary “after-election boom” on the Stock Exchange and 
in general trade, I pointed out the extent to which markets and mer- 
chants alike had been influenced by the complete illusion regarding the 
actual facts of the industrial situation. The exact situation which then 
existed, and which was completely ignored in the excitement of the day, 
need not be here described again; it is necessary, however, to keep it 
in mind, because the industrial and financial history of the past three 
months has been made up almost entirely of the removal of these illu- 
sions from the minds of the public at large and the return to sober 
consideration of actual facts. The violence with which the markets and 
the people have had their eyes opened, and the suddenness with which 
the process of disillusionment has come on the community at large, have 
at times imparted to the events of the past three months an exciting and 
even sensational character. Looked upon as a whole, it will readily be 
concluded that this was an inevitable sequel to the curious mental atti- 
tude maintained by the financial world, particularly during 1908. To 
what extent the process of readjustment has been thorough and con- 
clusive, we shall find in the course of our narrative. 

It is a fact, to which allusion has frequently been made in the columns 
of this magazine, that the opening of a new calendar year does not 
necessarily mean the opening of a new financial year. Influences which 
prevail on industrial and financial markets during December are very 
apt, under ordinary circumstances, to prevail during January also, and 
for some time afterward. As a rule, the new events which shape the 
financial future, and which give distinct and definite character to a 
period, occur in April, when the condition of the crops makes itself 
known, or in July, when the harvest is made or marred, or in September, 
when the autumn test of the money markets’ requirements and resources 
is applied to the situation. 

In 1908, for instance, it was not until April that the actual character 
of the financial year disclosed itself; it was then that people watching 
the Stock Exchange, particularly, were able to learn of the extent to 
which the notion that all the after-panic effects were over, and that the 
boom of 1906 was about to begin again, had seized on the mind of the 
community. Similarly, in 1907, it was not until March, when what is 
still called the “rich men’s liquidation” demoralized all financial mar- 
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kets, that observant people were able to see the way the wind was blow- 
ing. Many experienced observers then made up their minds as to what 
we had in store for us in the autumn. The character of the financial 
year 1906 was by no means plain until August, when, after a rather 
prolonged period of hesitation, the furious stock speculation for the rise 
was started by Union Pacific’s increase in its dividend. Finally, it 
would be impossible to determine what was the typical character, 
financially speaking, of 1905 if one were to review the events of the 
first half of the year. It was not until September that the double in- 
fluence of an enormous demand for capital all over the world, and of 
steadily impaired capital resources, came distinctly into view. 


It was reasonable, therefore, that people should have expected at the 
opening of the present year a continuance of the general trend of things 
| which prevailed in 1908, or, at any rate, a period of 
The Turn hesitation before the new order of things should develop 
in the itself. Precisely the contrary has happened. The new 
Situation characteristics of the financial year 1909 were disclosed 
almost immediately with the beginning of the calendar 
year, and the three months’ history which I now have to review is of a 
totally different character from that of the preceding quarter. 

As to why this should have been so, the answer probably lies in the 
abnormal character of the events of 1908 itself. Based, as the financial 
operations of the year unquestionably were, on complete illusion regard- 
ing the real industrial situation, they moved with increasing rapidity 
in the direction in which the misunderstanding of events had started 
them. The election of Mr. Taft had given the final stimulus to this 
singular mental attitude; the public itself had gone wild after the 
returns of November 4th, and even when the public had abandoned the 
stock market, professional operators had continued their manipula- 
tion on a scale of daring and magnitude almost parallel to that of 1906. 
But the very violence of this movement at the close of 1908 made it 
inevitable that the artificial impetus should exhaust itself and that 
reaction should be prompt. It was perhaps an accident that this reac- 
tion should have come at the opening of the new year; had it not been 
for the fact that the November election hastened the culmination of the 
ill-grounded speculative movement, it is quite possible that the illusions 
might have been prolonged into 1909. 

As it was, the process of disillusionment was prompt. For one 
thing, real facts which could not be ignored began to make their appear- 
ance shortly after the opening of January. To mention the less impor- 
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tant, there were our waning export trade, the continued deficit in the 
Treasury, and the wavering of the copper market, which financial in- 
terests had watched very keenly, because the upward or downward move- 
ment in that commodity had for a year or more foreshadowed the course 
of financial speculation. 

Far more important than any of these considerations, however, was 
what came to light in the steel trade. Of what was actually done in 
connection with the industry, I shall speak in more detail later on. The 
point to notice, in explaining why sentiment changed so rapidly at the 
opening of the year, is that the data which then came to light put the 
final seal of proof on the assertion that the after-election boom had no 
logical basis in improving trade conditions. Even people who were in 
no sympathy with the excesses of that after-election movement were 
impressed by the constant and reiterated news of the starting up of 
new mills and the inrush of new orders. This was especially the case 
in the steel and iron trades, and it led to a very general and not unrea- 
sonable belief that volume of business in the industry, and earnings of 
the great Steel Corporation, would, at all events, show up handsomely 
for the two months after election. Toward the end of January the 
Steel Corporation published its quarterly report, with the monthly net 
earnings for the closing quarter of the year. Taken as a whole, net 
earnings for the quarter were 3 per cent. less than in the quarter ending 
September 30th; 193 per cent. less than in the fourth quarter in 1907, 
and 37 per cent. less than in the three closing months of 1906. They 
were, in fact, the smallest since the December quarter of 1904. But 
this was not all. When the Steel Corporation’s net earnings for the 
three months—October, November, and December—were scrutinized, the 
surprising fact was disclosed that earnings in November were $650,000 
smaller than in October, and that in December they were $700,000 
smaller than in November. 


In other words, so far from it being true that the two months after 
election had been marked by vigorous increase in business and in profits, 
there had been a more rapid shrinkage in both than 
had occurred at any time since the early part of 1908. 
These somewhat surprising facts, being matters of 
public record, had an inevitable effect on sentiment, 
and were perhaps the immediate cause of the breaking 
of the long illusion. But there can be no doubt that larger causes were 
at work. ‘To any one who surveys the history of the period following 
previous great financial panics it will be plain that the slowness of 


After-Panic 
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realizing what the after-effects must be has been a striking incident in 
all of them. It is not true, as is perhaps commonly supposed, that after 
a serious financial disaster of the sort, the financial and commercial mar- 
kets fall at once into stagnation, despondency, and decline. On the con- 
trary, almost all experience goes to show that during the year or more 
following the panic shock itself, there exists an obstinate optimism that 
refuses to recognize that such after-effects must occur at all. 

Let us take, for instance, the period following 1873, of which the 
public idea has usually been that the panic marked the country’s imme- 
diate entry into a prolonged and unbroken period of industrial and 
financial stagnation. Nothing of the kind was true. The year 1874 
itself was marked by frequent spells of vigorous revival, all of them char- 
acterized by confident assertion that the ill effects of the panic had at last 
spent themselves. There was less talk, doubtless, of resuming the pre- 
vious boom than there was in 1908, but all the financial reviews of the 
period reflected the recurrent feeling that great prosperity had by no 
means departed from the United States. In September, 1874, there 
occurred what was described at the time as a genuine boom, both in 
business and on the Stock Exchange. With the end of the year, this 
movement also ended. The Financial Chronicle, writing, in January, 
1875, its review of 1874, remarked that the bright hopes which had 
repeatedly been cherished of revival in trade and industry had been 
lamentably disappointed. 

To come down to more recent history, one may inquire what hap- 
pened in the aftermath of the panic of 1893. Early in 1894, even in 
the face of the tariff reduction plan, there was a brief, but rather sub- 
stantial, revival of industry. How far this revival would have gone 
under ordinary circumstances, and to what extent the history of 1908 
might thereby have been anticipated, is a matter of pure conjecture. By 
the middle of the year, markets and industries were alike confronted by 
the disastrous failure of the corn crop, by the collapse of the Treasury 
gold reserve—a result of the public deficit; by the consequent imminent 
danger of a lapse to the silver standard, and by a labor demonstration 
which reached, in the middle of July, to the proportions of industrial 
revolution. Naturally, all this checked the spirit of optimism; yet, 
when these unfavorable influences had spent their force, and when the 
Treasury had been protected through loans on the domestic market and 
through a contract with a foreign syndicate, the same premature revival 
as had been witnessed in 1874, and as was destined to be witnessed in 
1908, occurred. In 1895 iron was marked up in less than six months 
from $9 to $12, the rate of production meantime increasing 40 per cent. 
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There did, in fact, occur an actual trade boom which was more real in 
character and longer in duration of time than anything of the sort 
which happened in 1908. Yet of 1895, as of 1908 and 1874, it 
must be said that the movement of expansion and speculation was based 
on entirely premature ideas regarding actual recovery from the panic. 
Precisely as the optimism of 1874 was destined to disappear in the hard 
times of 1875 and 1876, so the exaggerated and premature boom of 
1895 left the country’s industrial position wholly abnormal, our foreign 
trade disorganized, our merchants’ shelves loaded with goods for which 
they could not find a market; and it thereby led the way, directly and 
inevitably, to the very distressing times of 1896. 

If one is to draw comparisons between these after-panic episodes, it 
will have to be admitted that the period following the panic of 1907 
resembles more closely that which followed 1873 than that which fol- 
lowed 1893—not less in that the premature expectations came in the 
very year after the panic shock. Perhaps it is natural that the resem- 
blance should run closely to the older year, because we are coming 
nowadays to learn more clearly that the panic of 1907 itself was a 
counterpart, not of 1893, but of 1873. Preceded as it was by immense 
prosperity, by gigantic speculation, by enormous strain on capital, and 
eventually by a breakdown of credit—all of which occurred in 1873, 
none in 1893—the analogies between the panic of a year and a half 
ago and that of thirty-six years ago are extraordinarily close. It does 
not prove that the history of the after-panic period as a whole must 
parallel that of the epoch which followed 1873. It is impossible that 
the story should be the same—if for no other reason than for the reason 
that prosperity in our Western districts not only shows no signs of 
diminishing, as it did with great rapidity after 1873, but is actually 
increasing month by month, and is probably greater at the present time 
than it was on the eve of the panic of 1907. Nevertheless, the analogy 
is close enough to repay careful study of what happened. 


All financial markets up to the very closing of December were in an 
excited and highly stimulated condition; it naturally followed that 
when the process of disillusionment began they would 
have to go down, and this is what happened very 
promptly. Some tangible provoking cause is usually 
necessary for a movement of this sort, and in the 
present case this requirement was supplied by a de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court. The New York Legislature 
had by law lowered the price of gas in New York City from $1 per 
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thousand cubic feet to eighty cents; the reduction had been contested 
by the company on constitutional grounds, and the suit had been carried 
to the highest Federal Court. Pending that appeal, the one-dollar rate 
was exacted, but the disputed twenty cents per thousand feet had been 
placed in the hands of trustees, to be held for the benefit of the com- 
pany if the Court should rule in its favor, and for the benefit of con- 
sumers if the law should be upheld. 

On January 4th the Supreme Court upheld the law, and Consolidated 
Gas stock, which had been raised 40 per cent in the last month of 1908 
on the happy-go-lucky theory that the Court would certainly rule in the 
company’s favor, broke with extreme violence. With it the general 
market broke, and this led many people hastily to infer that the whole 
reaction was the result of the Supreme Court’s attitude. How little 
cause there was for such an inference was very soon made manifest. 


During several weeks a singular situation had existed in the steel 
trade. Readers of THE Forum will recall that when, in the early months 
of 1908, strong pressure was brought to bear, on the 
War of Steel Trust particularly, for a large reduction of prices 
Prices in in deference to the reduced consumption and the im- 
Steel Trade paired resources of consumers, the chairman of the 
Steel Corporation had replied that “the fact that the 
demand is less than the supply does not furnish an argument for lower- 
ing the price”; that “in neither case would the quantity bought and 
sold be more or less,” and that on those grounds he had opposed all 
reduction in the price of steel. A little while afterward, on an insistent 
demand of independent producers, a slight cut from $28 to $25 per ton 
had been made in one class of steel, but it had been almost unanimously 
recognized in the trade that this did not meet the situation. In the 
first place, it was pointed out that even after this slight reduction prices 
for steel were being maintained on the basis of the boom times. It was 
pointed out in Pittsburg that, despite that small revision, steel billets 
were $5.50 higher than in 1904, and $10.50 higher than in 1898; that 
plates were $2.70 and $10.00 higher, respectively, than in the same two 
years, and that even iron was $4.40 above the low price of 1904. 

In other words, the steel business was dependent on recovery in com- 
mercial activity on the part of a paralyzed and hard-pressed community, 
with consumption scarcely 60 per cent. of normal, and with the con- 
suming public’s economies rigidly enforced, and yet was expecting this 
weakened customer to pay such prices as had been exacted from it in 
years like 1906 and 1905. The policy was paradoxical. To argue, as 
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the head of the Steel Trust did, that his company had not exacted in 
1906 as high prices as it might have done, and that therefore it was 
entitled to refuse extreme concessions now, did not meet the case at all. 
It was, no doubt, sufficient answer to such people as might have asked 
that steel prices be cut instantly in two, as happened after most of our 
former panics; but it certainly provided insufficient ground for main- 
tenance of such prices as these. 

Furthermore, the position of the independent steel manufacturers 
was becoming somewhat desperate. One of the largest of these inde- 
pendent companies reported later that in 1908 gross’ earnings had de- 
creased no less than 54 per cent. from the preceding year, and that its 
$2,443,000 surplus of 1907 had been turned into a deficit of $1,326,000 
in 1908. The Steel Trust itself had suffered during 1908 a decrease of 
35 per cent. in gross earnings, as compared with 1907; but it had still 
earned a considerable surplus over the dividend on its common stock, 
and this, along with its great accumulated resources, made it possible 
for the big corporation to stand against difficulties which threatened to 
overwhelm its smaller competitors. At all events, it seems that these 
independent steel makers, whose production constitutes between 30 and 
40 per cent. of the output of the trade, made up their minds that in the 
existing situation they must at all events get business on what terms 
they could. 

Secret cutting of prices by these independent companies began on a 
considerable scale with the opening of January. Its existence was 
denied in many steel trade circles, and to a large extent it is possible 
that its real significance was ignored. Finally, however, the actual facts 
of the situation thrust themselves forward with such striking emphasis 
that they could no longer be overlooked. ‘The most conservative trade 
organs began to talk out with much unusual emphasis. The Jron Age 
flatly declared that in the existing condition of the industry nothing 
but a broad and deep cut would restore equilibrium in the trade, and it 
intimated that financial affiliations of leading interests in the trade 
might prevent even that. 

But the time was past when even what was popularly called “Wall 
Street domination” in the steel trade could be of any avail. On 
February 19th it was suddenly announced by the head of the United 
States Steel Corporation that all previous schedule prices and fixed 
agreements were abrogated, and that from that time on, until further 
notice, there would be an “open market” in the steel trade. This meant 
competitive cutting and competitive searching for orders by the billion- 
dollar corporation as well as by all others. It was followed immediately 
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by reductions in prices of steel ranging from $5 to $10 per ton, accord- 
ing to the articles affected and the nature of the business. 

Naturally, such a decision disconcerted and alarmed the financial 
market. It was followed by great demoralization on the Stock Exchange. 
The point to keep in mind is that an open market in the steel trade had 
not been witnessed since the Steel Corporation itself was organized in 
1901; in fact, the purchase of the Carnegie Company and the organiza- 
tion of the Trust itself were effected by Mr. Morgan primarily in order 
to put an end to price wars. In the preceding year, 1900, when the 
financial distress of England and Germany, consequent on the Boer 
War, had cut off the foreign demand for American steel, an open mar- 
ket had been witnessed, in the course of which steel was cut from $41 
per ton to $17. In the period following the panic of 1893 steel prices 
fell from $22 per ton in the middle of the panic year to $15 in the 
ensuing March. Nothing of the kind had been witnessed since the 
organization of the Steel Trust; the $4 cut of September, 1904, in the 
temporary depression of that period, was a formal lowering of the 
scheduled price in which all manufacturers participated and which left 
the trade agreement as to maintenance of prices exactly where it was 
before. 

What will be the upshot in the present situation is a matter of con- 
jecture; as this is written, the price war and the open market are stil 
in active progress, though by no means with the virulence which has 
marked previous episodes of the sort. It is reasonable to suppose that, 
as time goes on, the overshadowing power of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration will make itself felt in the way of averting complete demoraliza- 
tion and of gradually bringing about a more normal condition at a 
level of prices properly adapted to the consumer’s situation. When that 
occurs, and when it is evident that there will be no further violent 
smash of steel prices, it will be time to look for the consumer on a scale 
on which he has not yet been willing to send in his orders. 


This depression, with the resultant somewhat violent readjustment 
of prices, was felt in numerous other trades, chiefly, however, and quite 
naturally, in trades such as copper and lead, where the 


Fall in price had been dominated by a powerful corporation. 
Other In the case of copper, the history of 1908 had been a 
Metals little different from that of steel. Copper had been put 


up to 26 cents a pound on the eve of the panic of 1907. 
During the panic, after a prolonged decline forced by the accumulation 
of stocks, it fell to 124 cents in October, 1907. In 1908, however, a rapid 
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recovery began, in the course of which the price was marked up during 
the election boom to 14§ cents. 

It was rather generally believed, at the close of 1908, that the Amal- 
gamated Copper Company, which was mainly behind the movement to 
put up prices in the trade, would be able to raise the price considerably 
higher still. This notion was based, however, on the supposition that 
trade and consequently demand for copper were bound to revive—an 
expectation which had been similarly indulged in by the Steel Trust. 
Nothing of the sort happened in copper, any more than in steel, and 
from the highest price of January, which was 14} cents, copper declined 
with great rapidity, touching 12} cents again on March 16th, with some 
sales at lower prices. This was an extremely low price for copper, as may 
be judged from the fact that, except for the two or three days in the panic 
of 1907, no such price had been reached at any time since 1902. It was, 
however, warranted by the statistical showing of the trade. At the 
beginning of the present year, the copper producers organized an associa- 
tion to report on production, consumption, and stocks on hand— 
information which had been suppressed ever since the Amalgamated 
Copper Company was organized. The first monthly reports of this 
association were a little startling. Production, in the face of the trade 
reaction, was shown to be at the highest mark in the history of the 
American trade, whereas consumption was not much more than 60 per 
cent. of normal. The result was that in January 21,772,000 pounds 
of copper accumulated unsold in the hands of producers or dealers, and 
in February, 29,154,000. At other times of such accumulation—in 
1902, for instance—the surplus was disposed of through enormous 
exports to Europe. But Europe was also hard pressed at the beginning 
of 1909; its consumption of copper had decreased almost as much as 
ours. At the end of January, stocks of copper in Europe and afloat for 
Europe were 52,935 tons, as against 42,134 at the end of July, 1908, 
and 20,660 at the end of January a year ago. Our exports in 1909 were 
on as small a scale as our home consumption. 

It will be seen that the statistical situation fully justified the low 
price quoted, notwithstanding the fact that for many copper producers 
a twelve-cent price is unremunerative. All other metals moved simi- 
larly, reaching a low level of depression during March. In this they 
merely repeated experience, the teaching of all our previous episodes of 
after-panic reaction being that raw materials of manufacture are the 
first and the worst sufferers. This is a logical enough result of the gen- 
eral curtailment in consumption and in manufacture. It must be said 
that in the present case it was an equally logical result of the extravagant 
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inflation of prices for all of these commodities, which, under the auspices 
of the dominating trusts, had been indulged in during 1906 and 1907. 


It cannot be said, however, that this same movement of extreme 
depression ran through every other trade; for the dry goods trade reports 
were comparatively optimistic at the very time when 
One Trade the metal trades were at their worst. It is true, prices 
which for textiles were by no means up to the level of the boom 
Prospered times. It was pointed out, in February, that print 
goods were selling then at 5 cents a yard, as against 7 
before the panic of 1907; silks at 85 cents against $1.05; sheetings at 
8? cents against 12; ginghams at 5} cents against 7. Nevertheless, 
these prices were better than had been commanded in the middle of 1908, 
and, what was more important, trade was on a basis of equilibrium, the 
goods going promptly into consumers’ hands and the amount of mer- 
chandise sold being close to normal. The reason for this difference in 
the dry goods trade, from the experience of the metal industries, is not 
far to seek. It will be remembered that when evidence of the severe 
decline in consuming power was manifest, three or four months after 
the panic of 1907, the dry goods trade, which is not dominated by a 
trust, met the situation promptly in the old-fashioned way, cutting pro- 
duction 15 per cent., wages 10 per cent., and prices 25 to 50 per cent. 
In other words, the dry goods trade took its medicine early in 1908 and 
was fully entitled to the better times which its merchants found in 1909. 
When one surveys the movement of prices in general, or what may be 
called the average price movement, the index numbers read very cu- 
riously, in the light of what we have just surveyed. Taking, for in- 
stance, the London Hconomisi’s index number, we shall find that low 
level for the after-panic year was reached on September 1, 1908, when 
the index was 2168. From this figure there was a gradual recovery, the 
index number finally appearing to settle around a fixed level. It was 
2,198 on December Ist, 2,197 at the opening of January, 2,196 in Feb- 
ruary, and 2,190 in March. These comparisons raise two natural ques- 
tions. Producers, in the first place, are likely to ask how such stability 
of the general price average should have been possible during the very 
months when, as we have seen, metals were falling in price with great 
rapidity. Consumers, in the meantime, will ask why there has been 
no relief from excessive cost of living through the falling prices, of 
which they hear so much? The answer is the same to both questions— 
the fall in metal prices has been fully offset by the extraordinary rise 
of the period in prices of agriculture. 
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The wheat situation has itself become sensational during the past 
few weeks. In December, cash wheat on the Chicago market ranged 
around $1.00 per bushel. From that figure a rise 
Violent occurred to $1.10 in January; then, with the last 
Rise in week of February, there began a violent upward rush 
Wheat to $1.26, in the course of which speculators, profes- 
sional and otherwise, rushed into the wheat market 
with almost as much vehemence as the Wall Street professionals and the 
public had invaded the stock market after last year’s election. The 
price of $1.26, reached at the close of February, was, in fact, the highest 
touched on the Chicago market at any time since Leiter’s wheat corner in 
1898. How much above the average price it was may be judged from the 
subjoined table of high and low wheat prices on the cash market at 
Chicago during the intervening period: High — 
$1.11, June $0 .8414, July 
1.2% Oct: .71, Jan. 
.943%4, May .6914, Sept. 
24, Feb. .78%, Sept. 
.22, Dec. .81%, Jan. 
.93, Sept. .70%4, March 
.95, Sept. . 67%, Oct. 
.7914, Dee. .6314, July 
.8714, June .6144, Jan. 


. 7944, May .64, Dee. 
1.85, May -62, Oct. 


The larger reasons for this rise in wheat are not at all mysterious; 
they have already been pointed out in the pages of this magazine. The 
world’s wheat crop of 1907 was less by 325,000,000 bushels than in 
1906, and less by 212,000,000 bushels than in 1905. These are 
declines of 7 and 10 per cent., respectively; the wheat crop of 1907 
being, in fact, the smallest world’s crop since 1901. Population, and, 
consequently, use of .wheat as of other necessities of life, had in the 
meantime been steadily increasing. It had been hoped that the shortage 
of 1907, especially in Europe, would be made good by an abundant crop 
in 1908. This did not happen; crops in this country, in Australia and 
in Asia, were slightly larger last year than in the year before, but 
Europe itself produced less even than in 190%. The English expert 
Broomhall makes these estimates of the European harvest for the past 
eight years: 


Bushels Bushels 
1,594,000,000 ¢ 1,747,262,000 


1,616,086,000 90! 1,830,526,000 
1,826,422,000 1,817,602,000 

1,803,132,000 1,513,553,000 

Our own Agricultural Department, estimating in March, this year, on 


the whole world’s wheat crop of 1908, showed 3,172,814,000 bushels as ~ 
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against 3,142,150,000 in 1907 and 3,432,688,000 in 1906. The increase 
over the deficient 1907 crop was only 30,000,000 bushels, and all of this 
was accounted for by the 30,600,000 increase in the United States alone, 
which left a crop here of only ordinary magnitude. 

Under such conditions it was inevitable that the stock of wheat in 
the world’s storehouses should fall to very low figures. At the end of 
last year’s harvest Europe’s granaries contained 22 per cent. less of 
wheat than they held a year before, and all the rushing forward of 
American wheat to market last autumn left the stock of wheat on hand 
in Europe and America combined in February of the present year only 
137,000,000 bushels, as against 144,000,000 at the same date in 1908 
and 150,000,000 in 1907. It was this situation on which the speculators 
in wheat were banking in their February movement at Chicago. 

There was one uncertain point in their calculations which has not 
even yet been wholly cleared up, but on which some interesting light 
has subsequently been thrown. This was the question of farm reserves. 
When wheat gets up to such extraordinary prices as those of February, 
it is a question of supreme importance how much of the grain is left in 
the hands of farmers, who are liable to respond to the high bid of the 
market. There has been much dispute as to what was left over in this 
way from the harvest of 1908. Some Chicago experts had made esti- 
mates as low as 100,000,000 bushels, where 148,000,000 was the figure 
reported by the Government in March last year, and 206,000,000 
bushels at the same time in 1907. The best known private expert of the 
Chicago wheat trade had figured out 123,000,000. On March 8th the 
Agricultural Department gave out its fall estimate on these farm re- 
serves. It was somewhat sensational in character, but not in the way 
which had been expected by the trade. The Government estimated 
143,000,000 bushels in the hands of farmers, or only 5,000,000 less than 
in the preceding year. Although this estimate was vigorously disputed 
by the trade, it had the inevitable effect of checking the rise in wheat 
and forcing a slow and irregular reaction. To what extent this down- 
ward movement is destined to go, or to what extent prices will rise still 
higher, depends on other factors, among them on the highly disputed 
question, how much wheat will be raised and exported in Argentine, 
which is at present this country’s principal competitor for the foreign 
grain trade? At present, estimates there are less favorable than they 
were a few months earlier in the South American harvest season. But, 
in the meantime, relatively high prices are inevitable in the great agri- 
cultural food stuffs, and unfortunately must serve to keep up the price 
of living amongst even the poor. 
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The effect of all of these various incidents on the Stock Exchange dur- 
ing the past few months has been to paralyze all activity. The period of 
dulness which has occurred has been of unusual length, 
Duiness on and, except in midsummer, would be difficult to match 
the Stock without going back a decade. Undoubtedly it marks a 
Exchange changing tendency from the feverishly and unnaturally 
excited stock markets of last year. As is always Wall 
Street’s habit, this unwelcome dulness was ascribed to everything except 
the obvious causes. At first ii was declared that the market was waiting 
for Inauguration Day and for the end of the Roosevelt administration, 
of which Wall Street had professed itself so much afraid. The inaugu- 
ration came and was received by the markets with complete apathy. Mr. 
Taft’s inaugural did not go very extensively into details, but on the 
question of the Roosevelt policies made this pregnant declaration: 

I should be untrue to myself, to my promises, and to the declarations of the 
party platform upon which I was elected, if I did not make the maintenance and 
enforcement of those reforms a most important feature of my administration. 
They were directed to the suppression of the lawlessness and abuses of the great 
combinations of capital invested in railroads and industrial enterprises. . . . 
The steps which my predecessor took, and the legislation passed on his recom- 
mendation, have accomplished much, have caused a general halt in the vicious 


policies which created popular alarm, and have brought about, in the business 
affected, a much higher regard for the existing law. 


To which he added: 


Relief of the railroads from certain restrictions of the Anti-Trust Law has 
been urged by my predecessor and will be urged by me. On the other hand, the 
Administration is pledged to legislation looking to a proper Federal supervision 
and restriction to prevent excessive issues of bonds and stocks by companies own- 
ing and operating interstate commerce railroads. 


Manifestly, if Wall Street had the idea that immunity on the part 
of offending corporations against prosecution was to be promised by the 
new administration it was disappointed. But, as a matter of fact, the 
change in administration had no effect, and had no reason to have any 
effect, on the condition of the Stock Exchange. 


When this landmark failed to bring about reviving activity, it was 
declared that the markets were waiting for the tariff bill. In this idea 
there was something more of reason; for alterations 
in the tariff, either up or down, can hardly occur with- 
out some effect on business conditions. Where they are 
in the nature of reductions of duty, as was expected of 
the pending tariff, it will be inevitable that business 
plans will at least be deferred in many cases until merchants can know 


The New 
Tariff 
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exactly what the new schedules are to be. This is as true of importers, 
who would welcome an actual free trade bill, as of manufacturers, who 
wish even more protection. The tariff bill came up for consideration 
at the extra session of Congress on the 17th of March. It proved to be 
quite as drastic in its cuts as any one had expected. The House Com- 
mittee placed iron ore and hides on the free list; the duty on pig iron 
was reduced one-third, the steel rail duty one-half. In many other 
important directions, readjustment of large scope was proposed. ‘The 
stock market received the news without emotion, became dull for three 
or four days after the Ways and Means Committee’s announcements, 
then started in to rise again. 

Possibly this reception was a reasonable forecast of the reception 
which industry at large will give to tariff revision. The notion that 
industrial and financial markets have invariably been upset through a 
prolonged period by revision of the tariff, especially in the direction of 
lower duties, is hardly borne out by the facts. The idea is based, no 
doubt, chiefly on the experience of 1894, when tariff reduction 
bill was certainly followed by genuine hard times. The truth about 
1894, however, which may be easily ascertained from any financial 
review of the period, is that the Wilson tariff, on its introduction and 
during the debate upon it, was received with something like 
indifference by the financial markets. There was, in fact, a rather sub- 
stantial rise in prices during the very period when the debate was 
hottest. 

By the time the bill had been enacted, however, there occurred three 
other incidents which had no possible connection with the tariff bill, 
but which wholly superseded it in their influence on business. These 
were the corn crop failure, the Railway Union strike, which amounted to 
an industrial revolt, and the piling up of a $69,000,000 deficit in the 
Treasury, which forced the Government into-an unfavorable loan market 
and threatened the absolute destruction of the gold reserve for redemp- 
tion of legal tenders. So complete was the attention of the financial 
community at the time converged on these formidable influences that 
little was said in the discussion on the day’s financial market of the 
tariff bill as an influence. It was only in 1896, when a Presidential 
campaign was impending, that Senator John Sherman brought forward 
the argument that the distresses of 1894 came altogether from “passing 
a law reducing revenue below expenditures for the first time since the 
Civil War.” 

Now, in the first place, the $69,000,000 deficit of the fiscal year 1894, 
all of which was piled up before June 30th of that year, occurred while 
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the schedules of the McKinley tariff of 1890 were in full operation; 
and, in the second place, as we have seen already, there were far greater 
influences at work in creating the hard times of the year than could 
have been exerted by any tariff bill. Whether the Wall Street idea of 
the present season, regarding the influence of the tariff controversy, has 
been influenced by the extraordinary speeches of Mr. Taft last autumn, 
on the subject of the Wilson Bill and the panic of 1893, may 
be left to conjecture. The point of interest is that up to the present 
time the stock market has received the tariff reduction propositions in 
a spirit of entire calmness—this in spite of the fact that other and 
larger influences were at work which might easily have explained a 
further drop in prices. 


All this leaves the future of our finance and industry much more 
than usually a matter of conjecture. On the one hand, we have the 
spectacle of industrial depression throughout almost 


Th the whole domain of American industry, that depression 
e 


Outlook being acute and giving little promise of immediate re- 
lief. On the other hand, we have, first, the assurance 
that, in this very lowering of prices, the preliminary 


steps toward normal readjustment of trade conditions have been taken 
as they were not taken—except in the textile industry—during 1908— 
and, second, the assurance that continued prosperity in the agricul- 
tural West guarantees a consuming market, which has never before 
existed so soon after a great financial panic. Mr. Morgan’s dictum that 
“the man who is a bear on American prosperity will go broke” is as true 
to-day as it ever was, and it is equally true that the real strength of 
industrial America has been displayed in the aftermath of hard times, 
when speculative illusions and speculative values had disappeared, and 
when our merchants and producers were grappling vigorously with the 
realities. But the great achievements of those periods have never come 
until after a thorough readjustment of prices, production, and con- 
sumption. 


Alexander D. Noyes. 





THE PATENT RIGHTS OF ARMY AND 
NAVY OFFICERS 


BY LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER CLELAND DAVIS, U. 8. N. 


THERE exists among officers and enlisted men of the army and navy 
a misapprehension regarding their relations to the Government in the 
matter of patents. There is a vague belief that patent laws apply only to 
civilians and that officers of the army or of the navy are estopped from 
taking out patents; or, if they do so, whatever may be the nature of 
these patents, the Government has the right to appropriate them for its 
own use. 

This impression is calculated to defeat the very purpose for which 
provision was made in the Constitution for the establishment of a patent 
system. As a matter of fact, officers and enlisted men of the army and 
navy have all the rights under the Constitution and under the patent 
laws of any other citizen of the United States. Without the incentive of 
reward, in the shape either of honors or preferment or money, men 
cannot be expected to devote their means and the time outside of their 
regular duties to the creation of inventions. 

It will lead to a better understanding of this question to give a brief 
description of the patent system as it obtains in the United States. The 
Constitution provides that, in order to promote the progress of science 
and the useful arts, Congress may secure to authors and inventors for 
limited times the exclusive right to their writings and discoveries, and 
our patent system has grown up under laws made in accordance with 
this wise constitutional provision. The inventor, under the law, takes 
nothing from the public nor can he monopolize any knowledge the public 
already possesses; he can only take that which he creates, and the par- 
ticular creation—the new knowledge or new piece of property brought 
by him into being—can only be taken for a period of seventeen years, 
after which period the public comes into its possession by operation of 
law. There can be no extension of this monopoly except by a special 
act of Congress, and this privilege is seldom or never invoked: conse- 
quently every year thousands of patents issued seventeen years before 
become the property of the public. 

Under the various laws enacted by Congress to carry out this provi- 
sion of the Constitution, a patent when once granted to an inventor is a 
vested right and one that cannot be taken away from him except by due 
process of law. That is to say, neither the Commissioner of Patents, who 
granted the patent, nor the Secretary of the Interior, under whose juris- 
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diction the patent office is placed, nor any officer of the Government, has 
any authority to recall it or to cancel it. That can only be done through 
the medium of the court empowered to declare it invalid upon proof 
showing fraud, or proving that the laws were not complied with when the 
patent was originally issued; and this is where our patent laws are de- 
fective. 

A feeling has grown up, not only among the public generally, but also 
in the Government, that a patent is not to be considered valid until 
passed upon by the courts. I recall one instance where the Government, 
having entered into an agreement to pay a royalty for the use of a certain 
invention, ceased payment thereon, while still continuing to use the in- 
vention, on the ground that the validity of the patent on which the royal- 
ties were based had not been determined by the courts. 

As our industries multiply and competition increases, it becomes 
more and more important that the rights of the inventor be established 
without his being harassed by competitors and put to great expense to 
maintain his rights. He should be protected by the Government which 
has given him this vested right. 

The patent when lawfully issued carries with it the exclusive right to 
make, to use and to vend the actual invention throughout the United 
States and the territories thereof for the term of seventeen years, and no 
person or corporation or the Government itself can encroach upon this 
right without becoming liable as an infringer. 

There is a popular misapprehension in many minds that a patent, 
being a monopoly, is obnoxious to democratic institutions. As a matter 
of fact, a patent is in the nature of a contract made between the inventor 
on the one hand and the public on the other, in which the public agrees 
to reward the inventor for the device he has created, and for the expense 
he has incurred in developing the invention ; and the inventor on his part 
agrees to relinquish the rights with which he has been vested by the 
Government to the public after a limited time. The consideration given 
to the inventor by the public is the exclusive right to use his own crea- 
tion for seventeen years, and the consideration given to the public by the 
inventor is the property itself for all time after the patent has expired. 

Of course, it is optional with the inventor whether or not he wishes 
to make this contract with the Government. He may prefer, instead of 
taking out a patent, to endeavor to keep his discovery a secret. If he 
succeeds in this respect, it will be his so long as others do not find out 
his secret. However, in modern times the state of education and intellec- 
tuality has advanced to such an extent that it is next to imposible suc- 
cessfully to conceal secret inventions. This has been the experience with 
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inventions relating to the art of war, and it has been found practically 
impossible to protect secret processes, which have become known in some 
cases even before they were put in operation. 

There is no doubt that there is a great deal of inventive talent in 
the army and in the navy which lies dormant, and this is lost to the 
Government. There are several reasons for this. First, lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of army and navy officers as to their rights under the 
patent laws; and, second, lack of encouragement on the part of the Gov- 
ernment in the way of preferment to successful inventors. Then again, 
the exactions of the official duties make it extremely difficult to develop 
an invention. 

An invention may be considered to consist of two stages. First, the 
creation of the idea, and, next, a combination of means to put this idea 
into effect. The second is by far the more difficult. An officer of the 
army or navy is, therefore, under present conditions much handicapped 
in making inventions on account of lack of opportunity to work out his 
own ideas. Many officers complain that after having submitted their 
ideas to the Government, these ideas are pigeon-holed and never devel- 
oped. They lose sight of the fact that they are throwing the burden of 
the work upon others who may not have the ability to carry out such 
ideas, and who, in any event, could not be expected to do other than 
choose the path of least resistance and take the view that the idea is not 
capable of being successfully put into practice. 

As stated before, an officer of the army or the navy, as well as an 
enlisted man, has the same right under the patent laws as any other 
citizen of the United States, and the Government cannot deprive him of 
the fruits of any invention that he might make, subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by law—for the very simple reason that patent rights, as 
above stated, are vested private property, and the Constitution prohibits 
the Government from taking private property from its citizens without 
just compensation. In fact, it has been held by the courts that Congress, 
in view of this constitutional provision, could not pass a valid law 
authorizing the Government to ignore vested patent rights without just 
compensation, any more than it could pass a law authorizing the Gov- 
ernment to appropriate to itself a farm or a house or a lot without just 
compensation. Even in the exercise of its right of eminent domain, those 
concerned have a claim for relief. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the case of United States vs. 
Burns (12 Wall., 246) employs in part the following language: 


If an officer in the military service, not specially employed to make experi- 
ments with a view to suggest improvements, devise a new and valuable improve- 
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ment in arms, tents, or any other kind of war material, he is entitled to the 
benefit of it and to letters patent for the improvement, from the United States, 
equally with any other citizen not engaged in such service; and the Government 
cannot, after the patent is issued, make use of the improvement any more than a 
private individual without license of the inventor or making compensation to him. 


This means that an officer must be specially designated to make im- 
provements in any branch whatsoever. Whether it be in ordnance or in 
construction or in electricity, he is entitled to the benefit of anything 
he might invent and is at perfect liberty to sell the invention to the Gov- 
ernment, or to any private individual. In case such invention can be used 
to advantage by the Government, it is proper, but only ethically, that he 
should give the Government the first opportunity to acquire the rights 
to his invention, but, under the law, he is not even compelled to do this. 

This does not mean that the Government always actually pays on its 
own initiative for the patented inventions it uses, for it sometimes ignores 
the military man, as well as the civilian, as is evidenced by the numerous 
suits which have been brought against it. But, on the other hand, the 
Government has repeatedly paid for the inventions of its officers, and a 
few instances may be mentioned as follows: The Mills woven cartridge 
belt, the Dashiell breech mechanism, the Fiske telescopic sight, the Fiske 
range finder, the Driggs-Schroeder gun, the Fletcher breech mechanism, 
and the Sibley tent. 

The misapprehension that exists in the army and navy on these points 
is, no doubt, due to the fact that the law is such that if an inventor while 
in the army or navy works out an invention under the direction of his 
superior, using Government time and Government facilities in perfecting 
the same, the Government has a shop right in the invention; but this 
same law applies to civil employers and employees as well, and it there- 
fore constitutes no exception in the case of the military professions. This 
shop right, however, extends only to the Government itself, and cannot 
be delegated by it to an outside private concern. 

A further misapprehension regarding patents is general in both mili- 
tary and civil walks of life, and that is the almost universal belief that 
a patent taken out abroad prevents its use in this country. 

The facts are, that just as a United States patent is of no effect what- 
ever beyond the jurisdiction of the United States, a foreign patent is of 
no effect whatever beyond the jurisdiction of the government that issues 
it. In other words, a patent taken out in the United States may be 
freely used in all foreign countries, unless it is also patented in those 
countries. And again, the publication of a patent in the United States 
will generally bar the grant of an infringing patent in foreign countries. 
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Another common misapprehension is the idea that it is perfectly 
proper for an officer of the army or navy to patent his military inventions 
in this country, and at the same time it is highly improper, or at least is 
not patriotic, for him to secure foreign patents on the subject-matter so 
covered in the United States. No reasoning could be more fallacious. 
The moment the United States patent is issued, printed copies of the 
drawings and specifications can be bought by any one upon the payment 
of a small fee in the United States Patent Oflice. Besides, the Patent 
Office distributes copies of all patents free to all foreign governments that 
have a patent system. 

Now, suppose an officer takes out his United States patent only,— 
which is sanctioned by custom since the beginning. A Frenchman or an 
Englishman can for a few cents, or even for nothing at all, secure all the 
necessary details of that invention, and can furnish it for free use by the 
French or English people. 

If, on the other hand, however, the same officer not only takes out his 
United States patent, but also patents upon the same invention in Great 
Britain and France, the Government and the people of Great Britain 
and the Government and people of France are rendered liable to the 
American officer for the payment of royalties for the use of the inven- 
tion, instead of having the privilege of using it free. 

Thus, if the invention is patented in the United States, patenting the 
same invention abroad imposes a restriction upon the use of the inven- 
tion by the foreign government or people, and tends to limit rather than 
advance the use abroad of the said invention, and therefore, to protect 
rather than destroy any advantages the people of this country might 
have derived from it. 

Patent rights, of course, are assignable in law, and subject to barter 
and sale, just like any other property, but in all cases in order to be ef- 
fective against a subsequent purchaser acting in good faith, the assign- 
ment must be promptly recorded in the patent office. 

Cleland Davis. 





HOODLUMISM IN HOLIDAY OBSERVANCE 
BY MRS. ISAAC L. RICE 


“When you are past shrieking, having no human articulate 
voice to say you are glad with, you fill the quietude . . . with 
gunpowder blasts, and rush home, red with cutaneous eruption of 
conceit and voluble with convulsive hiccough of self-satisfaction. 

. It is pitiful to have dim conceptions of duty; more pitiful, 
it seems to me, to have conceptions like these of mirth.”—John 
Ruskin. 

SARAH BERNHARDT has said of us that “Americans do not know how 
to celebrate a day in public,”’—a remark which is quite true, more’s the 
pity; and any one who has travelled abroad, even though he be the most 
loyal of loyal Americans, must admit that we have much—if not every- 
thing—to learn from other countries regarding holiday observance. With 
the single exception of Mafeking Day, when the whole of England went 
mad with riotous, delirious joy over the relief of its far-distant post, it 
is difficult to recall an instance, among civilized nations, of that frenzied, 
hysterical abandonment to license which disgraces our country several 
times every year. While others rejoice sanely and merrily, or reverently 
and with beautiful patriotic fervor, we observe our holidays in a mad, 
hurrah spirit which seems a huge Brobdingnagian echo of that celebrated 
dictum of Uncle Joe Cannon’s: “This country is a hell of a success!” 

Regarding féte days abroad, Paris celebrates its great anniversary, 
July 14th, with decorations and illuminations, with military reviews and 
public concerts, with splendid displays of fireworks from its bridges, and 
with public balls in every available space, with free matinées for chil- 
dren at its music halls, and with operatic and theatrical entertainments 
for grown-ups. There is a kermess feeling in the air, and after seven 
o’clock in the evening dancing is general along the streets and boule- 
vards, which are resplendent with lanterns and colored globes. Ger- 
many en féte flies to the country, which resounds with rich, patriotic 
melodies, for Germany sings with as much enthusiasm as France throws 
into her dances. Norway and Denmark combine charity with holiday 
glee, and children’s days and commemorative funds are part of their 
national observance. As for Switzerland, it celebrates its Day of 
Patriotism, August 1st, with a fervor deep and silent and almost stern, 
which is as appealing as it is inspiring. 

But we, Americans, even when abroad on our féte days, are not 
apparently, influenced by the surrounding sanity and order. An instance 
of this was afforded last July when a number of Americans in Berlin 
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celebrated the Fourth with a—prize-fight! A prize-fight in Berlin, 
where such things are absolutely under the ban, and where permission 
to hold this one was given only after representations had been made that 
prize-fighting was an American institution, and that it was thus that 
we habitually honored the glorious memory of our Revolutionary heroes! 
Another instance, which did not terminate happily, occurred in London, 
where an American newspaper man endeavored to show foreigners how 
New Year’s ought to be celebrated. Blowing on a tin horn and shouting, 
he passed along the streets, followed by a crowd of about five hundred 
persons. Before long, however, he was arrested, taken to a police court 
and put under bonds,—which proves that even if Americans are, as 
Herbert Spencer says, too long suffering under injury, the English are 
not. 

As for celebrations in our own country, there are three occasions, at 
least, when license reigns—the Fourth of July, New Year’s Eve, and 
Election Day. To these we must add Christmas in the South, where 
its terrors quite equal those of Independence Day. But a few weeks 
have passed since the Mayor of Jacksonville issued an order to his Chief 
of Police regarding the use of firearms and fireworks on Christmas Day ; 
Augusta, at the same time, confined the fireworks celebration to two of 
its public squares, and Savannah deplored the fact that its “noisefest” 
would be preceded by several days of noise and disorder. As for New 
Orleans, it honored the birth of Christ so riotously that as a result 
many persons were horribly maimed, stabbed, and burned, one hundred 
in all being injured. And yet, only a week later, we find New Orleans 
again “celebrating” with a vehemence which was sufficient to send 
seventy victims to the hospital. 

Coming down to January 1, 1909, it would seem as if never before 
had the birth of a New Year been made the occasion for such a strident 
outburst of hoodlumism. Boisterous crowds filled the streets of all our 
large cities, North, East, South and West, and—regardless of decency as 
well as indifferent to the sufferings of the sick—gave themselves up to 
the maddest kind of license and noise-making. Above the steady din 
of booming bells and shrilling steam whistles rose the staccato clatter of 
the mob: drums were beaten, rattles and cowbells were shaken; tin cans 
were filled with bricks, or, worse still, with dynamite; whistles and fish- 
horns, some of them four feet long, were blown; fiendish new con- 
trivances called musical dishpans or four-cylinder squawkers produced 
high-pitched, torturing sounds; while, most alarming of all, sharp 
reports of pistols or cannon-crackers occasionally rang out above the 
shrieks and shouts of the dense crowds. Confetti was thrown in clouds 
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upon the heads of passers-by, while Chinese snuff and ticklers menaced 
their eyes. In Philadelphia a newspaper placed two cannon on the roof, 
so that it could add deep, roaring effects to this infernal concert. In 
New York many merchants barricaded the front of their shops, and 
hundreds of extra police were detailed for duty. That these precautions 
were not unnecessary was shown by headlines like these: 

WOMAN SHOT; GIRL DYING. SCORES HURT; RIOTS AT NEW YEAR. 
BULLETS FLY ABOUT CROWDED STREETS, STRIKING 
DOWN MERRYMAKERS AS THUGS RULE THE 
ENTIRE CITY—MANY FIRE ALARMS 
And this was not printed about the wilds of Texas, but about the heart 
of New York City. That the dangers of protecting the public from 
drunken and disorderly armed revellers are not slight can readily be 
realized. As was said by an Assistant Captain of Detectives in a large 
city: “I’d rather go out and take a chance in battle with a band of 
desperate thieves than get tangled up with that shooting mob about 
City Hall New Year’s Eve.” In New York a policeman was set upon 
by a gang of thirty men and severely beaten because he had ordered them 
to stop firing pistols, and a man who objected to having a horn blown 

in his ear was so roughly handled that he was taken to the hospital. 
And yet this saturnalia is a thing of recent years, for we can all 
remember the time when the chief charm and dissipation of the evening 
consisted in a trip to hear some bell-ringing, with a little—very littl— 
horn-blowing thrown in, as the most exuberant manifestation of the 
holiday spirit. Good resolutions were then in order and cheery social 
duties and pleasures. Alas, how far a cry it is from these simple 
observances to the national debauch which is a national disgrace! Now 
great cities vie with one another as to the largest amounts which can be 
spent in feasting, until New York and Chicago can each point proudly 
to an expenditure of a million dollars apiece. At least one divine in 
New York has lifted up his voice like a trumpet against this “Pagan 
Orgy of the Twentieth Century”: “That night of sensual revelry, of 
licentious noise and dissipation is a stain upon our metropolitan life. 
There is nothing elevating or inspiring in these hordes of men and 
women and boys and girls jostling and jeering, screeching and making 
night hideous with their unearthly noises. On the contrary, it is degrad- 
ing, and emphasizes the baser rather than the higher quality of human 
nature.” Let us hope that at last a halt will be called upon this unbeau- 
tiful, irreligious, irrational mode of turning over each leaf in the book 
of time. Let us hope that the appealing claims of the sick upon our 
compassion will lead us to devise some better way of welcoming the New 
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Year than by tying down a steam-whistle for an hour, or by a night of 
brawling disorder. 

As for Election Day, or, rather, Election Night, that too is devoted, 
though in a less degree, to a riotous exhibition of wild excitement. Let 
us glance for a moment at a few of the headlines which appeared at the 
time of our last election. Here is one: 


MADDEST ELECTION OF ALL; RLOTS THROUGH THE NIGHT. 
And another: 


RIOTOUS NIGHT OF ELECTION REVELRY. FRENZIED MERRYMAKERS 
MAD TO DELIRIUM JAR THE GREAT WHITE WAY WITH 
HIDEOUS NOISES AND CONFETTI, TURNING THE 
TOWN INTO PANDEMONIUM. 

“Bedlam,” “Delirium of Noise,’ “A Mad Night,” all failed to give an 
idea of the howling, pushing crowds who fought their way along the 

streets. 

But neither of these days, disorderly as they are, can be compared 
with Independence Day, when “Freedom shrieks” and Patriotism goes 
mad. It has been well said that “people can only thank God that 
Patriotism does not celebrate on more than one day out of the 365,” for 
if Patriotism—or, rather, that pseudo-Patriotism which burns and mains 
and blinds thousands of victims on its great day of fire and blood—were 
to celebrate again and again, Heaven only knows what would become 
of us! The ghastly statistics of Fourth of July, 1908 show that 163 
persons were killed and that 5,460 were injured; and those for the last 
six celebrations (from 1903 to 1908 inclusive) show that more than 
1,300 persons were killed and that almost 28,000 were injured. Of 
the latter, many are now groping in the dreadful night of total blind- 
ness, while hundreds and tens of hundreds are horribly maimed and 
multilated, totally unfitted for life’s struggle. And yet these figures 
(for which we are indebted to the Journal of the American Medical 
Association) can only be considered as incomplete, for doubtless vast 
numbers of minor injuries were not reported, and therefore were not in- 
cluded in these tables. 

What, perhaps, is the saddest feature, is the fact that almost all the 
victims of the Fourth are children, whose youth and ignorance and inex- 
perience and helplessness would certainly seem to merit all due protec- 
tion at our hands. Poor little ones, who play delightedly with danger! 
And how many among the victims of the Fourth are those who have not 
been “celebrating,” but who have been shot down or burnt to death by 
the wanton recklessness of Independence Day “Patriots” (God save the 
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mark!). Bullets, cannon-crackers, blank cartridges, and strings of 
Chinese crackers spare none. Little babes have had their heads torn 
open, mothers have been killed as they sat beside their children, scores 
of girls have been burnt to death by having lighted firecrackers or fire- 
works thrown in their direction. Runaways have been frequent because 
hoodlums love to throw great “bombs” under frightened teams, and one 
of the merriest sports has been to place large torpedoes on car-tracks. 
In Vincennes (Indiana), for instance, one Fourth was “celebrated” by 
placing boxes of explosives on the tracks, by means of which car win- 
dows were shattered, passengers terrified and injured, and traffic blocked 
for hours; after these boxes had all been picked up it was found that 
two barrels of explosives had been collected. In Boston, only two years 
ago, seventy arrests were made for using firearms, while in Pittsburg a 
party of rich, young hoodlums terrorized the holiday crowds by dashing 
along in an automobile, firing volleys of shots up and down the streets 
and into the shops. Pittsburg’s arrests July 4, 1907, numbered 300. 
But, then, what can we expect when we repeal for a period of twenty- 
four hours almost all laws regarding safety and sanity? 

Another phase of the subject is that which has to do with the suffer- 
ing of the sick during our patriotic saturnalia ; for startling noise—which 
is one of the most desired factors in our observance of the Fourth—per- 
sists not only for hours or for days, but actually for weeks. How serious 
a matter this is to the sick and weak I can well appreciate, for on 
the Boards of our Society are those who represent almost forty-four 
thousand hospital patients, and their statements all agree as to the 
urgency of bringing about a cessation of this season of terror and 
suffering. 

Regarding the monetary cost of our celebration, New York City is 
reported to have spent about $14,000,000 on its last two holidays, with 
a resultant loss of 11 persons killed and 768 injured. As for the total 
monetary loss to the whole country, it can scarcely be calculated, nor 
can the fire-loss be estimated. Regarding the latter, however, I have 
been enabled, through the courtesy of Mr. Miller, General Agent of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, to obtain a few figures which 
show that during five years (from 1898 to 1902 inclusive) there were 
4,827 fires in the United States due to fireworks; in Massachusetts from 
1902 to 1906 inclusive there were 278 fires due to the same cause; and 
in Boston in one year, 1906, 72 took place. But quite apart from the 
effect of these conflagrations on our fire-loss (which is about nine times 
as high as that of the chief countries of Europe—$3 per capita as against 
33 cents), many accidents might perhaps be traced to carelessness engen- 
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dered in the young by the annually repeated spectacle of a whole com- 
munity playing with fire and explosives. I firmly believe that this one 
day of dangerous license exerts a pernicious effect upon the other three 
hundred and sixty-four days of the year. 

As for the reason, the excuse which can be brought forward in exten- 
uation of this mode of celebration, the answer is always the same— 
Patriotism. If this, however, is Patriotism, then it recalls—with but a 
slight variation as to meaning—that utterance of Dr. Johnson’s: 
“Patriotism which is the last refuge of the scoundrel.” However, it is 
not Patriotism, but only craving for noise and excitement and danger 
which kills and blinds and maims on our Day of Carnage. Some, in- 
deed, go so far as to declare that the usual celebration of the Fourth is 
“due to desire to break loose into a day of savagery and wallow in the 
unusual.” 

It might, perhaps, not be altogether inappropriate to refer here to 
the habitual “appeal in behalf of the boy,” which always appears just 
before the advent of the Fourth, such as: “I think that boys ought to 
be allowed to express their patriotic feelings at least once a year, in the 
shape of firecrackers, pistols, cannon, ete.” Or: “Do you want to make 
Anglomaniacs of the American race? . . . Without the celebra- 
tion you will kill all good and true Americanism. . . . Don’t kill 
the spirit of *76!” Another states that a sane celebration would “have 
a tendency to smother the fires of American patriotism and revive the 
spirit of the Tories of 76.” Let us do away with this wretched sham 
and travesty of Patriotism and substitute for it something which is 
beautiful and rational and worthy of those who saved our country! As 
Governor Hughes recently said: “It is only because we are accustomed 
to . . waste of life . . . that we go about our business, 
little thinking of the preventive measures that are possible.” 

Up to the present many cities have regulated the danger—a regula- 
tion, however, which, alas! does not regulate. A few wiser cities have 
prohibited it, and in these places quiet and orderly observances have re- 
placed the former mad orgies. Even if we do not approve of keeping 
the Fourth in the manner suggested by John Adams as “a day of deliver- 
ance, by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty,” we can plan a cele- 
bration where thankfulness and gratitude and a wholesome sense of 
universal brotherhood will enhance the merry sports and commemorative 
exercises in honor of our National Birthday. 


Mrs. Isaac L. Rice. 





THE NOVELS OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Ir is high time that somebody spoke out his mind about Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Her prodigious vogue is one of the most extraordinary 
literary phenomena of our day. A roar of approval greets the publica- 
tion of every new novel from her active pen, and it is almost pathetic to 
contemplate the reverent awe of her army of worshippers when they 
behold the solemn announcement that she is “collecting material” for 
another masterpiece. Even professional reviewers lose all sense of pro- 
portion when they discuss her books, and their so-called criticisms sound 
like publishers’ advertisements. Sceptics are warned to remain silent, 
lest they become unpleasantly conspicuous. When Lady Rose’s Daughter 
appeared the critic of a great metropolitan daily remarked that who- 
ever did not immediately recognize the work as a masterpiece thereby 
proclaimed himself as a person incapable of judgment, taste, and 
appreciation. ‘This is a fair example of the attitude taken by thousands 
of her readers, and it is this attitude, rather than the value of her 
work, that we must, first of all, consider. 

In the year 1905 an entirely respectable journal said of Mrs. Ward: 
“There is no more interesting and important figure in the literary world 
to-day.” In comparing this superlative with the actual state of affairs, 
we find that we were asked four years ago to believe that Mrs. Ward 
was a literary personage not second in importance to Tolstoi, Ibsen, 
‘Bjérnson, Heyse, Sudermann, Hauptmann, Anatole France, Jules 
Lemaitre, Rostand, Swinburne, Thomas Hardy, Meredith, Kipling, and 
Mark Twain. At about the same time a work appeared intended as a 
text-book for the young, which declared Mrs. Ward to be “the greatest 
living writer of fiction in English literature,” and misspelled her name 
—an excellent illustration of carelessness in adjectives with inaccuracy 
in facts. Over and over again we have heard the statement that the 
“mantle” of George Eliot has fallen on Mrs. Ward. Is it really true 
that her stories are equal in value to Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, 
and Middlemarch? 

The object of this article is not primarily to attack a dignified and 
successful author; it is rather to inquire, in a proper spirit of humility, 
and with a full realization of the danger incurred, whether or not the 
actual output justifies so enormous a reputation. For in some respects 
I believe the vogue of Mrs. Ward to be more unfortunate than the 
vogue of the late lamented Duchess, of Laura Jean Libbey, of Mrs. 
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E. D. E. N. Southworth, of Marie Corelli, and of Hall Caine. When 
we are asked to note that 300,000 copies of the latest novel by any of 
these have been sold before the book is published there is no cause for 
alarm. We know perfectly well what that means. It is what is called 
a “business proposition”; it has nothing to do with literature. It sim- 
ply proves that it is possible to make as splendid a fortune out of the 
trade of book-making, and by equally respectable methods, as is made 
in other legitimate avenues of business. But the case is quite different 
with Mrs. Ward. Whatever she is, she is not vulgar, sensational, or 
cheap; she has never made the least compromise with her moral ideals, 
nor has she ever attempted to play to the gallery. Her constituency is 
made up largely of serious-minded, highly respectable people, who live 
in good homes, who are fairly well read, and who ought to know the 
difference between ordinary and extraordinary literature. Her books 
have had a bad effect in blurring this distinction in the popular mind; 
for while she has never written a positively bad book—with the pos- 
sible exception of Bessie Costreli—l feel confident that she has never 
written supremely well; that compared with the great masters of fiction 
she becomes immediately insignificant. If there ever was a successful 
writer whose work shows industry and talent rather than genius, that 
writer is Mrs. Ward. If there ever was a successful writer whose work 
is ordinary rather than extraordinary, it is Mrs. Ward. 

To those of us who delight in getting some enjoyment even out of 
the most depressing facts, the growth of Mrs. Ward’s reputation has 
its humorous aspect. The same individuals (mostly feminine) who in 
1888 read Robert Elsmere with dismay, who thought the sale of the 
work should be prohibited, and the copies already purchased removed 
from circulating libraries, are the very same ones who now worship 
what they once denounced. She was then regarded as a destroyer of 
Christian faith. Well, if she was Satan then, she is Satan still (one 
Western clergyman, in advocating at that time the suppression of the 
work, said he believed in hitting the devil right between the eyes). It 
will be remembered that late in life Charles Reade was converted and 
became an active Christian. 1 have not heard of any such event in this 
case. She has given no sign of recantation, or even of penitence. I 
remember one fond mother, who, fearful of the effect of the book on her 
daughter’s growing mind, marked all the worst passages, and then told 
Alice she might read it, provided she skipped all the blazed places! 
That indicated not only a fine literary sense, but a remarkable knowl- 
edge of human nature. I wonder what the poor girl did when she came 
to the danger signals! And, as a matter of fact, how valuable or vital 
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would a Christian faith be that cou!d be destroyed by the perusal of 
Robert Elsmere? It is almost difficult now to bring to distinct recollec- 
tion the tremendous excitement caused by Mrs. Ward’s first successful 
novel, for it is a long time since I heard its name mentioned. The last 
public notice of it that I can recall was a large sign which appeared 
some fifteen years ago in a New Haven apothecary’s window to the effect 
that one copy of Robert Elsmere would be presented free to each pur- 
chaser of a cake of soap! 

Although Robert Elsmere was an immediate and prodigious suc- 
cess, and made it certain that whatever its author chose to write next 
would be eagerly bought, it is wholly untrue to say that her subsequent 
novels have depended in any way on Elsmere for their reputation. 
There are many instances in professional literary careers where one 
immensely successful book—Lorna Doone, for example—has floated a 
long line of works that could not of themselves stay above water; 
many an author has succeeded in attaching a life-preserver to literary 
children who cannot swim. Far otherwise is the case with Mrs. Ward. 
It is probable that over half the readers of Diana Mallory have never 
seen a copy of Robert Elsmere, for which, incidentally, they are to be 
congratulated. But many of us can easily recollect with what intense 
eagerness the novel that followed that sensation was awaited. Every 
one wondered if it would be equally good; and many confidently pre- 
dicted that she had shot her bolt. As a matter of fact, not only was 
David Grieve a better novel than Robert Elsmere, but, in my judgment, 
it is the best book its author has ever written. Oscar Wilde said that 
Robert Elsmere was Literature and Dogma with the literature left out. 
Now, David Grieve has no dogma at all, but in a certain sense it does 
belong to literature. It has some actual dynamic quality. The character 
of David, and its development in a strange environment, are well 
analyzed; and altogether the best thing in the work, taken as a whole, 
is the perspective. It is a difficult thing to follow a character from 
childhood up, within the pages of one volume, and have anything like 
the proper perspective. It requires for one thing, hard, painstaking 
industry; but Mrs. Ward has never been afraid of work. She cannot 
be accused of laziness or carelessness. The ending of this book is, of 
course, weak, like the conclusion of all her books, for she has never 
learned the fine art of saying farewell, either to her characters or to 
the reader. 

It was in the year 1894—a year made memorable by the appearance 
of Trilby, The Prisoner of Zenda, Lord Ormont and his Aminta, Esther 
Waters, and other notable novels—that Mrs. Ward greatly increased her 
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reputation and widened her circle of readers by the publication of Mar- 
cella, Here she gave us a political-didactic-realistic novel, which she 
has continued to publish steadily ever since under different titles. It 
was gravely announced that this new book would deal with socialism 
and the labor question. Many readers, who felt that she had said the 
last word on agnosticism in Elsmere, now looked forward with reverent 
anticipation not only to the final solution of socialistic problems, but 
to some coherent arrangement of their own vague and confused ideas. 
Naturally, they got just what they deserved: a windy statement of 
various aspects of the problem, with no solution at all. It is curious 
how many persons suppose that their favorite author or orator has done 
something toward settling questions when, as a matter of fact, all he 
has done is to state them, and then state them again. This is especially 
true of philosophical and metaphysical difficulties. Think how eagerly 
readers took up Professor James’s exceedingly clever book on Prag- 
matism, hoping at last to find rest in some definite principle. And if 
there ever was a blind alley in philosophy it is Pragmatism—the very 
essence of agnosticism. 

Now, Marcella, as a document, is both radical and reactionary. 
There is an immense amount of radical talk; but the heroine’s schemes 
fail, the Labor party is torn by dissension, Wharton proves to be a 
scoundrel, and the rebel Marcella marries a respectable nobleman. There 
is not a single page in the book, with all its wilderness of words, that 
can be said to be in any sense a serious contribution to the greatest of 
all purely political problems. And as a work of art, it is painfully 
limited; but since it has the same virtues and defects as all her sub- 
sequent literary output, we may consider what these virtues and 
defects are. 

In the first place, Mrs. Ward is totally lacking in one almost funda- 
mental quality of the great novelist—a keen sense of humor. Who are 
the English novelists of the first class? They are Defoe, Richardson, 
Fielding, Scott, Jane Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Stevenson, and perhaps Hardy. Every one of these shows humor 
enough and to spare, with the single exception of Richardson, and he 
atoned for the deficiency by a terrible intensity that has seldom, if ever, 
been equalled in English fiction. Now, the absence of humor in a book 
is not only a positive loss to the reader, in that it robs him of the fun 
which is an essential part of the true history of any human life, and 
thereby makes the history to that extent inaccurate and unreal, but the 
writer who has no humor seldom gets the right point of view. There 
is infinitely more in the temperament of the humorist than mere 
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laughter. Just as the poet sees life through the medium of a splendid 
imagination, so the humorist has the almost infallible guide of sym- 
pathy. The humorist sees life in a large, tolerant, kindly way; he 
knows that life is a tragi-comedy, and he makes the reader feel it in 
that fashion. 

Again, the lack of humor in a writer destroys the sense of propor- 
tion. The humorist sees the salient points—the merely serious writer 
gives us a mass of details. In looking back over the thousands of pages 
of fiction that Mrs. Ward has published, how few great scenes stand out 
bright in the memory! The principle of selection—so important a part 
of all true art—is conspicuous only by its absence. This is one reason 
for the sameness of her books. All that we can remember is an immense 
number of social functions and an immense amount of political gossip— 
a long, sad level of mediocrity. This perhaps helps to explain why 
yerman fiction is so markedly inferior to the French. The German, in 
his scientific endeavor to get in the whole of life, gives us a mass of 
unrelated detail: one has only to glance at a popular recent novel like 
Jérn Uhl to realize the truth of this observation. A French writer by 
a few phrases makes us see a character more clearly than a Getman 
presents him after many painful pages of wearisome description. 

Mrs. Ward is not too much in earnest in following her ideals of 
art; no one can be. But she is too sadly serious. There is a mental 
tension in her books, like the tension of overwork and mental exhaus- 
tion, like the tension of overwrought nerves; her books are, in fact, 
filled with tired and overworked men and women, jaded and gone stale. 
How many of her characters seem to need a change—what they want 
is rest and sleep! Many of them ought to be in a sanatorium. 

Her books are devoid of charm. One does not have to compare her 
with the great masters to feel this deficiency; it would not be fair to 
compare her with Thackeray. But if we select among all the novelists 
of real distinction the one whom, perhaps, she most closely approaches— 
Anthony Trollope—the enormous distance between Diana Mallory and 
Framley Parsonage is instantly manifest. We think of Trollope with a 
glow of reminiscent delight; but although Trollope and Mrs. Ward 
talk endlessly on much the same range of subject-matter, how far apart 
they really are! Mrs. Ward’s books are crammed with politicians and 
clergymen, who keep the patient reader informed on modern aspects of 
political and religious thought; but the difficulty is that they substitute 
phrases for ideas. Mrs. Ward knows all the political and religious cant 
of the day; she is familiar with the catch-words that divide men into 
hostile camps; but in all these dreary pages of serious conversation 
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there is no real illumination. She completely lacks the art that Trol- 
lope possessed, of making ordinary people attractive. But to find out 
the real distance that separates her productions from literature one 
should read, let us say, The Marriage of William Ashe and then take 
up Pride and Prejudice. The novels of Mrs. Ward bear about the same 
relation to first-class fiction that maps and atlases bear to great 
paintings. 

This lack of charm that I always feel in reading Mrs. Ward’s books 
(and I have read them all) is owing not merely to the lack of humor. 
Richardson had no humor, and yet I delight in reading Pamela. It is 
partly due to what seems to be an almost total absence of freshness, 
spontaneity, and originality. Mrs. Ward works like a well-trained and 
high-class graduate student, who is engaged in the preparation of a 
doctor’s thesis. Her discussions of socialism, her scenes in the House 
of Commons and on the Terrace, her excursions to Italy, her references 
to political history, her remarks on the army, her disquisitions on 
theology, her pictures of campaign riots, her studies of defective drain- 
age, her representations of the laboring classes, all these are “worked 
up” in a scholarly and scientific manner: there is the modern passion 
for accuracy, there is the German completeness of detail—there is, in 
fact, everything except the breath of life. She works in the descriptive 
manner, from the outside in—not in the inspired manner which goes 
with imagination, sympathy, and genius. She is not only a student, 
she is a journalist; she is a special correspondent on politics and 
theology; but she is not a creative writer. For she has the critical, not 
the creative, temperament. 

The monotonous sameness of her books, which has been mentioned 
above, is largely owing to the sameness of her characters. She changes 
the frames, but not the portraits. First of all, in almost any of her 
books we are sure to meet the studious, intellectual young man. He 
always has a special library on some particular subject, with the books 
all annotated. One wearies of this perpetual character’s perpetual 
library, crowded, as it always is, with the latest French and German 
monographs. Her heroes smell of books and dusty dissertations, and 
the conversations of these heroes are plentifully lacking in native wit 
and originality—they are the mere echoes of their reading. Let us pass 
in review a few of these serious students—Robert Elsmere, Langham, 
Aldous Reyburn (who changes into Lord Maxwell but who remains a 
prig), the melancholy Helbeck, the insufferable Manisty, Jacob Delafield, 
William Ashe, Oliver Marsham—all, all essentially the same, tiresome, 
dull, heavy men—what a pity they were not intended as satires! 
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Second, as a foil to this man we have the Byronic, clever, romantic, 
sentimental, insincere man—who always degenerates or dies in a man- 
ner that exalts the dull and superior virtues of his antagonist. Such a 
man is Wharton, or Sir George Tressady, or Captain Warkworth, or 
Cliffe—they have different names in different novels, but they are the 
same character. Curiously enough, the only convincing men that appear 
in her pages are old men—men like Lord Maxwell or Sir James Chide. 
In portraying this type she achieves success. 

What shall we say of her heroines? They have the same suspicious 
resemblance so characteristic of her heroes; they are represented as 
physically beautiful, intensely eager for morality and justice, with an 
extraordinary fund of information, and an almost insane desire to im- 
part it. Her heroine is likely to be or to become a power in politics; 
even at a tender age she rules society by the brilliancy of her conversa- 
tion: in a crowded drawing-room the Prime Minister hangs upon 
her words; diplomats are amazed at her intimate knowledge of foreign 
relations, and of the resources of the British Empire; and she can 
entertain a whole ring of statesmen and publicists by giving to each 
exactly the right word at the right moment. Men who are making his- 
tory come to her not only for inspiration but for guidance, for she can 
discourse fluently on all phases of the troublesome labor question. And 
yet, if we may judge of this marvellous creature not by the attitude of 
the other characters in the book, but by the actual words that fall from 
her lips, we are reminded of the woman whom Herbert Spencer’s friends 
selected as his potential spouse. They shut him up with her, and 
awaited the result with eagerness, for they told him she had a great 
mind; but on emerging from the trial interview Spencer remarked that 
she would not do at all: “The young lady is, in my opinion, too highly 
intellectual; or, I should rather say—morbidly intellectual. A small 
brain in a state of intense activity.” Was there ever a better formula 
for Mrs. Ward’s constantly recurring heroine? Now, as a foil to Mar- 
cella, Diana Mallory, and the others, Mrs. Ward gives us the frivolous, 
mischief-making, would-be brilliant, and actually vulgar woman, 
who makes much trouble for the heroine and ultimately more for herself— 
the wife of Sir George Tressady, the young upstart in Diana Mallory, 
and all the rest of them. By the introduction of these characters there 
is an attempt to lend color to the dull pages of the novels. Now, these 
women are at heart adventuresses, but they are apt to lack the courage 
of their convictions; instead of being brilliant and terrible—like the 
great adventuresses of fiction—they are as dull in sin as their antagonists 
are dull in virtue. Mrs. Ward cannot make them real; compare any 
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one of them with Thackeray’s Beatrix or with Becky Sharp—to say 
nothing of the long list of sinister women in French and Russian 
fiction. 

There are no “supreme moments” in Mrs. Ward’s books; no great 
dramatic situations; she has tried hard to manage this, for she has 
had repeatedly one eye on the stage. When The Marriage of William 
Ashe and Lady Rose’s Daughter appeared, one could almost feel the 
strain for dramatic effect. It was as though she had realized that her 
previous books were treatises rather than novels, and had gathered all 
her energies together to make a severe effort for real’ drama. But, 
unfortunately, the scholarly and critical temperament is not primarily 
adapted for dramatic masterpieces. In the endeavor to recall thrilling 
scenes in her novels, scenes that brand themselves forever on the mem- 
ory, one has only to compare her works with such stories as Far From 
the Madding Crowd or The Return of the Native, and her painful 
deficiency is immediately apparent. 

In view of what I believe to be the standard mediocrity of her 
nevels, how shall we account for their enormous vogue? The fact is, 
whether we like it or not, that she is one of the most widely read of all 
living novelists. Well, in the first place, she is absolutely respectable 
and safe. It is assuredly to her credit that she has never stooped for 
popularity. She has never descended to melodrama, clap-trap, or inde- 
cency. She is never spectacular and declamatory like Marie Corelli, and 
she is never morally offensive like some popular writers who might be 
mentioned. She writes for a certain class of readers whom she thoroughly 
understands: they are the readers who abhor both vulgarity and pru- 
riency, and who like to enter vicariously, as they certainly do in her 
novels, into the best English society. In her social functions her 
readers can have the pleasure of meeting prime ministers, lords, and 
all the dwellers in Mayfair, and they know that nothing will be said 
that is shocking or improper. Her books can safely be recommended 
to young people, and they reflect the current movement of English 
thought as well as could be done by a standard English review. She has 
a well-furnished and highly developed intellect; she is deeply read; 
she makes her readers think that they are thinking. She tries to make 
up for artistic deficiencies by an immense amount of information. Fifty 
years ago it is probable that she would not have written novels at all, 
but rather thoughtful and intellectual critical essays, for which her 
mind is admirably fitted. She unconsciously chose the novel simply 
because the novel has been during the last thirty years the chief channel 
of literary expression. But in spite of her popularity it should never 
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be forgotten that the novel is an art form, not a medium for doc- 
trinaires. 

Then, with her sure hand on the pulse of the public, she is always 
intensely modern, intensely contemporary; again like a well-trained 
journalist. She knows exactly what Society is talking about, for she 
emphatically belongs te it. This is once more a reason why so many 
people believe that she holds the key to great problems of social life, 
and that her next book will give the solution. Many think that her 
forthcoming book on America, carefully worked up during her visit here, 
will give the final word on American social life. Both England and the 
United States will at last find out what the word American really means. 

Mrs. Ward is an exceedingly talented, scholarly, and thoughtful 
woman, of lofty aims and actuated only by noble motives; she is hun- 
gry for intellectual food, reading both old texts and the daily papers 
with avidity. She has a highly trained, sensitive, critical mind—but 
she is destitute of the divine spark of genius. Her books are the books 
of to-day, not of to-morrow; for while the political and religious ques- 
tions of to-day are of temporary interest, the themes of the world’s 
great novels are what Richardson called “love and nonsense, men and 
women”—and these are eternal. William Lyon Phelps. 


ONLY A LITTLE WHILE 
BY BRIAN HOOKER 
ONLY a little while since first we met, 
And soon the sea, with many a weary mile, 
Shall sever us forever, Sweet . . . and yet, 
Will it be very easy to forget? 
Only a little while! 
Only a little while that I may claim 
The whole soul’s breath of you without denial, 
And see your eyes grow golden with a flame 
That is not love, yet hath no other name—— 
Only a little while! 


Only a little while to use my art 
So that some day you may look back, and smile 
Out of a joy wherein I have no part 
On that old self of yours that filled my heart 
Only a little while! 
Brian Hooker. 





THE PROMISE OF NEW PLAYWRIGHTS 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


Many critics seem to be of the opinion that the work of a new and 
unknown author deserves and requires less serious consideration than 
the work of an author of established reputation. There 
The Quality is, however, an important sense in which the very con- 
of New trary is true. The function of the critic is to help 
Endeavor the public to discern and to appreciate what is worthy. 
The fact of an established reputation affords evidence 
that the author who enjoys it has already achieved the appreciation of 
the public and no longer stands in need of the intermediary service of 
the critic. But every new author advances as an applicant for admission 
into the ranks of the recognized; and the critic must, whenever possible, 
assist the public to determine whether the newcomer seems destined by 
inherent right to enter among the good and faithful servants, or whether 
he is essentially an outsider seeking to creep or intrude or climb into 
the fold. 

Since everybody knows already who Mr. Pinero is and what may be 
expected of him, the only question for the critic, in considering a new 
play from Mr. Pinero’s pen, is whether or not the author has succeeded 
in advancing or maintaining the standard of his earlier and remembered 
efforts. If, as in The Wife Without a Smile, he falls far below that 
standard, the critic may condemn the play, and let the matter go at 
that. Although the new piece may be discredited, the author’s reputa- 
tion will suffer no abiding injury from the deep damnation of its taking 
off; for the public will continue to remember the third act of The Gay 
Lord Quezx, and will remain assured that Mr. Pinero is worth while. 
But when a play by a new author comes up for consideration, the public 
needs to be told not only whether the work itself has been well or badly 
done, but also whether or not the unknown author seems to be inher- 
ently a person of importance, from whom more worthy works may be 
expected in the future. The critic must not only make clear the play- 
wright’s present actual accomplishment, but must also estimate his 
promise. An author’s first or second play is important mainly—to use 
Whitman’s phrase—as “an encloser of things to be.” The question is 
not so much what the author has already done as what he is likely to 
do if he is given further hearings. It is in this sense that the work of 
an unknown playwright requires and deserves more serious consideration 
than the work of an acknowledged master. Accomplishment is com- 
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paratively easy to appraise, but to appreciate promise requires forward- 
looking and far-seeing eyes. 

In the real sense it matters very little whether an author’s early 
plays succeed or fail. The one point that does matter is whether, in 
either case, the merits and defects are of such a nature as to indicate 
that the man behind the work is inherently a man worth while. In 
either failure or success, the sole significant thing is the quality of the 
endeavor. A young author may fail for the shallow reason that he is 
insincere; but he may fail even more decisively for the sublime reason 
that as yet his reach exceeds his grasp. He may succeed because through 
earnest effort he has done almost well something eminently worth the 
doing; or he may succeed merely because he has essayed an unimpor- 
tant and an easy task. Often more hope for an author’s future may be 
founded upon an initial failure than upon an initial success. It is better 
for a young man to fail in a large and noble effort than to succeed in an 
effort insignificant and mean. For in labor as in life, Stevenson’s maxim 
is very often pertinent :—to travel hopefully is frequently a better thing 
than to arrive. 

It happens that nearly all of the new plays that have been dis- 
closed during the past month in New York have been the work of 
authors hitherto unknown or little known. It is therefore necessary, 
in reviewing them, that we should bear in mind the principle of the 
foregoing discussion, and seek, in each case, to determine not so much 
the actual accomplishment of the author as the quality of his endeavor. 
The important question is not which of these new plays is the most 
successful as a single work of art, but which of these new playwrights 
gives, upon the showing made, the greatest promise of worthy work to 
come. The best play of the month is A Woman’s Way, by Mr. Thomp- 
son Buchanan; and this is very properly the only piece which has made 
any money. Nevertheless, the place of honor must be assigned, not to 
this deservedly successful effort, but to a play which failed of finish 
as a work of art and, justly enough, has made no money at all. In inher- 
ent worthiness of endeavor, This Woman and This Man, by Mr. Avery 
Hopwood, is the most significant of recent plays; and the man who 
wrote it is, upon the showing of the effort, a man whose work may be 
watched with high hopes for the future. 


This Woman and This Man is on the whole an inffective play, be- 
cause the author’s reach exceeds his grasp; but it is important in its 
promise, because it shows that he is reaching earnestly toward the highest 
things in drama. Mr. Hopwood has made an honest effort to represent 
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reality; and in so far as he has fallen short of his ideal, he has failed 

only through inexperience and not through any faltering of purpose. 
He has thought earnestly about life; it is apparent 

“This Woman that he writes not merely for the sake of writing, but 

and This because he has something to say; and it is just as 

Man” evident in his worst scenes as in his best that he is 
striving sincerely to be true. 

Thekla Miiller is engaged as governess for the children of the daugh- 
ter of Goddard Townsend, a man of wealth and social position. His 
son, Norris Townsend, drifts home from college. Norris is very young 
and has as yet developed no sure ideas of life or firm ideals of living. 
Thekla falls in love with him; he is left frequently alone with her; and 
though he does not love her, he makes love to her. A seduction results, 
for which, as is frequently the case, the woman, being the stronger of 
the two, is mainly responsible. Thekla loves him not wisely but too 
well; and Norris, being young, succumbs to a careless acquiescence. He 
drifts away again to Europe, and is there informed by letter that Thekla 
is to become the mother of a child. He returns, in weak and wavering 
perturbation, and finds his father in possession of the facts. Very nat- 
urally the two men decide to do what is conventionally believed to be 
the proper thing. 'Thekla shall be sent away and cared for until after 
her child is born, and the child shall be provided for financially. But 
when Norris is left alone with Thekla she demands that he shall marry 
her. He refuses, on the ground that he does not love her and that there 
is no right reason why he should sacrifice his entire life in atonement 
for a momentary fault of which they are mutually guilty. Thekla, 
driven to desperation, locks the door, draws a pistol and points it at 
Norris. She says that she has already telephoned for the clergyman, 
and that either Norris shall marry her when the minister arrives or 
else she will shoot him on the spot. The curtain falls. 

In this first act, a dignified and earnest story is well expounded. 
Considerable technical skill is shown in the structural development; 
the characters are simple and true; and the dialogue is direct and nat- 
ural. But the melodramatic curtain-fall comes suddenly and shock- 
ingly, and disrupts the tone of an act which otherwise is conducted on 
the higher plane of psychologic, rather than the lower plane of physical, 
action. Furthermore—and this is more unfortunate—the outcome is 
impossible in fact. Thekla will have to lower the pistol when the min- 
ister arrives. A wedding ceremony conducted by a clergyman before 
witnesses cannot be compelled by a threat from the prospective bride to 
shoot up everybody present. Since the subsequent progress of the play 
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is founded on the presumption of this marriage, the effect of the out- 
come is discounted in advance by this initial violation of the truth. 

The scene of the second act is laid, six or seven years later, in a 
country cottage where Thekla is living with her son. She supports her- 
self by teaching school. She has not seen or communicated with her 
husband since the day of the wedding, and she is believed by her fellow- 
townspeople to be a widow. The character of the child is drawn by the 
dramatist with extraordinary understanding, and the talk between 
mother and son is written with beautiful sympathy and charm. Norris, 
having gotten track of Thekla, comes to see her, with the purpose of 
arranging a divorce. The dramatist fails to explain why Norris has let 
so many years elapse before taking this step, to which Thekla, in the 
first act, agreed before the marriage. That a man of his temperament 
should without reason have delayed so long before seeking to remove the 
barrier which disbarred him from intercourse with women seems again 
to be an instance of untruth which discounts the subsequent progress 
of the story. Yet the scene which results immediately from this pre- 
sumption is, in itself, remarkably natural. The woman and the man 
are so embarrassed at meeting each other that neither can find anything 
definite to say; and their nervous hesitance is wonderfully indicated in 
a faltering and unprogressive dialogue. Before meeting Thekla, Norris 
has encountered the little boy and has been conquered completely by his 
charm. The emotion of spontaneous paternity, which is so frequently 
exhibited upon the stage, exists, unfortunately, very rarely, if indeed it 
exist at all, in actual life. But in Mr. Hopwood’s play this unlikely 
moment is made to seem not only possible but probable by the whole- 
some and winsome quality of the dialogue. To Thekla, Norris announces 
a sudden but stubborn intention to take his son home with him and 
bring him up. She refuses her consent; and Norris, as an alternative, 
states that he will stay with Thekla and the boy. 

The scene of the last act is laid in a delightful nursery, which 
Norris, in his own house, has fitted up for his son. Thekla is living in 
the house; together they share the care and conduct of their child; but 
there is no emotion of personal sympathy between them. A scene in 
which the boy is playfully prepared for bed is very charming. Through 
the wholesome experience of fatherhood, Norris is gradually educated 
into a genuine affection for his wife. She repulses his advances, because 
she thinks them motivated by desire instead of love. But when he 
decides to go away and give up the society of his son, because he can 
no longer endure dwelling in the daily presence of a woman who, despite 
his love for her, remains irremediably separated from him, she believes 
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at last in the sureness of his love and yields to him. Thus, after years 
of waiting, during which each of them has learned the deep lessons of 
experience, this woman and this man are really married. 

The points at which this story is untrue have been already indicated. 
It should be apparent that wherever the author told lies about life, he 
was forced into untruthfulness by a technical difficulty, and did not 
yield to error through any insincerity. This point, in the case of a 
young and comparatively inexperienced playwright, is exceedingly im- 
portant. To offset this pardonable defect, Mr. Hopwood displayed a 
genuine sanity and sound emotional power at many of the crises of his 
play. It is notable that in the tenser struggles of the later acts the 
audience was allowed to sympathize at the same time with both the hero 
and the heroine. The behavior of each was natural and appealing; each 
of them was at the same time right and wrong. In this respect the play 
was very truthfully representative of life. The way in which the two 
antagonists evolved from many mutual misunderstandings an ultimate 
mutual understanding was nobly and thoroughly imagined. The dia- 
logue was at all points simple, touching, and true. In both the building 
and the writing, the piece showed a very pronounced advance over the 
accomplishment of Mr. Hopwood’s earlier effort, entitled Clothes. The 
present piece undoubtedly deserved to fail, because it was defective at 
its most emphatic moments; but it was conceived and written with such 
earnestness and honesty and was so genuine and truthful in detail that 
it gives promise of a serviceable future for iis author. T'’his Woman and 
This Man is the sort of failure out of which many a subsequent success 
may be developed. The managers and the public will do well to watch 
the future work of Mr. Avery Hopwood. 


High comedy is rather rare upon the contemporary stage; and it 
is pleasing to record that the most successful play of the month is an 
agreeable comedy of manners. In A Woman’s Way, 
Mr. Thompson Buchanan has written an amusing 
satire of some of the foibles of high society in present- 
day New York. Mr. and Mrs. Howard Stanton live in 
a palace on Fifth Avenue; and, being rich and idle 
and aimless, have bored themselves into believing that their tempera- 
ments are incompatible. Mrs. Stanton still feels a lurking love for her 
husband, in spite of their estrangement; but Mr. Stanton seeks diver- 
sion in the society of other women. One of these is alone with him in 
his automobile when an accident occurs and the car is shattered near 
New Haven at a suspicious hour. The assiduity of a multitude of news- 


“A Woman’s 
Way” 
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paper reporters reveals to society at large that Mr. Stanton’s companion 
in this perilous adventure was a certain Mrs. Blakemore, a charming 
and purring widow from the South. Society expects a sensational divorce 
suit; but Mrs. Stanton resolves to fight for her husband instead of dis- 
carding him. Her way of fighting is to ask Mrs. Blakemore to dinner. 
It happens that each of the men who are invited to this function has at 
one time or another been involved in some affair with Mrs. Blakemore; 
and as these facts are successively revealed to Mr. Stanton, his infatua- 
tion dwindles. Meanwhile Mrs. Stanton, by getting a familiar and 
trusty friend of hers to pretend to make love to her, so stimulates her 
husband’s jealousy that he realizes that he loves her after all. 

This diverting story is adequately plotted and amusingly written. 
' The author does not display a very distinct sense of individual character, 
and throughout the piece the emphasis is cast upon the situations rather 
than upon the people who are involved in them. It is a play of plot and 
dialogue rather than of character. Yet the types disclosed are sufficiently 
true to life to make their talk worth listening to; and the talk itself is 
easy, clear, and clever, and occasionally sparkles into wit. The author 
is gifted with common sense; he is an amused observer, an amusing 
commentator; and his outlook upon life is wholesome and agreeable. 
A Woman’s Way is in itself a thoroughly adequate comedy, and at many 
points it indicates on the part of Mr. Thompson Buchanan a latent 
ability to move onward to more important plays. 


Not only the poorest but also the least promising of the plays of the 
month is A Woman of Impulse, by Mr. Louis Anspacher. The initial 
act imparts the information that an opera-singer named 
Leanora De Valera is afflicted with the nervous malady 
which is popularly known as the Artistic Temperament. 
She is capricious and impetuous, flies into flurries of 
temper about nothing, and changes her mind with a 
more than merely feminine celerity. The only other fact of interest 
disclosed is that her husband, Count Nerval De Valera, is a meek and 
weak person, whose only positive quality is a jealousy of his cousin, 
Philip Gaudineer, who seems to be the unctuous sort of creature who 
kisses ladies’ hands in drawing-rooms. This act of exposition sets forth 
only antecedent narrative material; no story is fairly started, and the 
audience is therefore not adequately prepared for the absurd events to 
come. 

The second act occurs at a house-party in Connecticut. We learn 
that Philip Gaudineer is a dark and dangerous seducer. Seduction is 


“A Woman 
of Impulse” 
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his business in life—his art, his profession, his career. He feels that he 
must seduce some one, and it might as well be Leanora. But his awk- 
ward attempts to accomplish his fell purpose are so exceedingly inartistic 
that he fails. With Leanora there is nothing doing. Therefore—since 
what is life without seduction?—he turns his attention to Nina, a 
younger sister of Leanora. It’s all in the family, anyway. Meanwhile 
Count Nerval De Valera glowers jealously in the background. 

The next act occurs at night in Leanora’s bedroom. Nina is there 
alone when the dread seducer enters. He grabs her in his arms: she 
makes a stab at him with a little jewelled dagger she has borrowed from 
her sister for the purpose: he recoils, and she sinks fainting on the bed. 
The French windows at the rear suddenly disclose the glowering form 
of the jealous Count. He hands the villain a left upon the jaw and 
fells him to the floor. One glance at the fainting Nina convinces him 
that she is his wife, the capricious Leanora. Therefore he stalks forth 
to spend the rest of the night walking by his wild lone. Leanora enters ; 
and it is discovered that the dark seducer is no more. 

Now follows the crisis of the play. A coroner, appropriately named 
George Moore (after the author of Memoirs of My Dead Life), comes 
and asks a multitude of questions. The scene resolves itself into a 
development of the diverting theme—Who Killed Cock Robin? Leanora, 
to shield her sister, says that she did the job herself, and adds that it 
served the villain right. But Count Nerval, returning from his wan- 
derings by his wild lone, insists that the death of the departed resulted 
from his left upon the jaw. Nina, however, remarks that she cannot 
tell a lie—she did it with her sister’s little dagger. George Moore is at 
a loss to know to whom the decision ought to be awarded. In such a 
matter as the commission of a murder, two is company but three is a 
crowd. A doctor, who has been investigating the corpse, announces that 
death resulted from concussion of the brain. After all, then, it was the 
floor that killed Cock Robin, in collaboration with the law of gravita- 
tion, rendered for the moment dangerously potent by the well-directed 
left of the pugilistic Count. George Moore now hits upon a happy 
thought. “After all,” he remarks in effect, “what is a little murder 
among friends? Why mention such an intimate transaction to the out- 
side world? I shall report it as a case of justifiable homicide, and let it 
go at that.” 

After this Leanora and Count Nerval are for some time estranged. 
Meanwhile Nina marries somebody and acquires a baby. She and her 
husband invite the Count and Leanora to visit their offspring at the 
self-same hour—the idea being that a little child shall lead them. It 
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does. The estranged couple are reunited in amity; and the comedy is 
over. 

It is doubtless unnecessary to remark that this composition has 
nothing whatsoever to do with life. It has no theme, no subject, no 
reason for existence. In plotting, it is artificial and incoherent; in 
characterization, it is empty and mechanical; in writing, it is awkward 
and verbose. Judged upon the basis of this preposterous endeavor, the 
author has no sense of humor, no sense of the dramatic art, no sense of 
life. Not only is this effort silly in itself, but it affords no promise of 
better things to come. 


In Meyer & Son, by Mr. Thomas Addison, an important social theme 

is given a merely mechanical handling. In a Middle Western city a big 

business fight over a telephone franchise is being waged 

between a firm of Jews headed by Nathan Meyer and a 

“Meyer & Son” rival interest represented by Major Russell Gray. Na- 

than Meyer’s son is, of course, in love with the daughter 

of Major Gray; and the play sets forth the struggles of 

the young people to overcome the race prejudice and business enmity of 

their parents. Race prejudice is hardly a sympathetic theme for drama, 

unless it be handled largely and imaginatively. Mr. Addison’s treat- 

ment of the subject is commonplace and small. There is too much talk 

about the theme, rather than concrete and living embodiment of it. 

Excessive emphasis is laid upon the plot, which is unnecessarily elabo- 

rated. The people are merely conventional theatric types; and the 

dialogue is written without distinction. The whole thing is machinery 

instead of being life; it is unimportant in itself, and not especially 
promising for the author’s future. 


The Richest Girl was originally made in France by M. Paul Gavault 
and then rendered innocuous in England by Mr. Michael Morton before 
being exported to America. In its original version it 

“The must have been a naughty and delightful farce; but 
Richest Mr. Morton, in expunging the naughtiness, has removed 
Girl” most of the delight, and the residue is a school-girlish 
bit of make-believe which is only mildly amusing. 

Benjamine Monnier, the spoiled only child of a rich chocolate manufac- 
turer, is motoring through the country and breaks down at night near 
the cottage of a young government clerk named Paul Normand. Since 
the railroad is several miles away, she insists on spending the night in 
Paul’s house. She sends her chauffeur across country to catch a morn- 
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ing train to town, and, turning Paul out of his own room, makes his 
home her own. Paul is engaged to marry the daughter of his superior 
in the Ministry of Agriculture; and the next morning his fiancée and 
her father discover with consternation the presence of Benjamine. ‘The 
embarrassment of the situation is increased by the fact that the father 
and the fiancé of the richest girl are likewise scandalized. Later Ben- 
jamine pops in at the Ministry of Agriculture and by her wilful ways 
further compromises the position of the hero. In the end the richest 
girl marries the man she has so embarrassed and tormented; and her 
forsaken fiancé solaces himself by wedding the discarded fiancée of Paul. 

The mechanism of this farce is sufficiently skilful, and one or two 
of the situations are really clever. The dialogue is pleasant and rather 
witty. The piece, however, is not a very vital entertainment, because in 
the diluted English version it has renounced the main reason for its 
existence. 


In The Bachelor Mr. Clyde Fitch has fabricated a fairly interesting 
entertainment, but has failed to add to the comparatively small list of 
his important plays. George Goodale is a rich unmar- 

ried broker who is just beginning to decline into the vale 

“The Bachelor” of years. He takes a kindly interest in “Jenny,” a sten- 


ographer in his office. The truth is that he has fallen in 
love with her, though he will not admit this to himself. 
“Jenny” is not her real name. She comes of a good California family 
that was ruined financially by the San Francisco earthquake. Her name 
in reality is Millicent Rendell, and she has become a stenographer in 
order to support her mother and to send her younger brother through 
school and college. Goodale has taken her out to luncheon and the 
theatre, and she has fallen deeply in love with him. This fact she con- 
fesses to her brother. In a very truthful and well-written scene, the 
boy tells Goodale that the latter has compromised his sister and demands 
that he shall marry her. Goodale proposes to the girl and is accepted. 
But when Millicent discovers the means her brother has employed to 
secures this proposal, she denies to Goodale that she loves him, and 
renounces him. Then for the first time the bachelor discovers that he 
really loves the girl. He proposes a second time and is accepted finally. 
This is, in the main, a play of plot; in other words, it is a farce 
rather than a comedy; but it is enlivened now and then with some real 
suggestions of character. The piece might easily have been made more 
farcical and funny, if Mr. Fitch had not preferred to accentuate the 
element of sentiment. Judging from the result, this decision was an 
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error; for, in attempting to lift the situation from the plane of farce 
to the plane of serious emotion, the author failed to secure a compelling 
appeal. The material is essentially too slight for the audience to care 
deeply about the heroine’s tears. The plot at times is drawn out to 
tenuity. Some of the lines are bright and clever, but at other moments 
the dialogue is redundant and rather thin. The play as a whole is lack- 
ing in solidity. As a matter of technic, it is interesting to note that in 
this piece the author has deliberately returned to the use of asides and 
reflective soliloquies. These expedients are very serviceable for the pur- 
poses of farce, and Mr. Fitch’s resumption of them, in the face of cur- 
rent prejudice, is not without significance. 


The second act of Votes for Women, by Miss Elizabeth Robbyns, dis- 
closes a mob in Trafalgar Square assembled for the purpose of listening 
to a series of polemical speeches on the subject of 
woman suffrage. These speeches are hurled over the 
heads of the pretended public on the stage into the ears 
of the actual public in the audience. That is all there 
is to the second act. The first act is merely a mass of 
aimless, dull, and tedious talk; and the third act is made up of senti- 
mental twaddle about a man who long before seduced a woman who has 
since become a suffragette, and who now induces him to introduce in 
Parliament a bill granting woman suffrage, so that he may pay back to 
all women the debt he owes to one. This windy suspiration of forced 
breath is not a play. It sets forth no dramatic struggle; it has no plot, 
no characters, no action. It is a curious fact that it was written by an 
actress. It is strange that Miss Robbyns, who was one of the earliest 
exponents of Ibsen upon the English stage, should have allowed herself 
to forget so completely the function of the theatre. To remain a 
dramatic artist is a greater thing than to become a suffragette. That 
the two should be incompatible speaks ill for the cause which Miss 
Robbyns has espoused. 


“Votes for 
Women” 


In The Return of Eve Mr. Lee Wilson Dodd has endeavored to 
develop what is in itself a very good idea. This idea is by no means 
new, but has been in the past unfailingly effective. 
Briefly, the idea is to satirize the artificialities of mod- 
ern society by looking at them from the point of view 
of a primitive and unsophisticated mind. A multi- 
millionaire who disbelieves in the elaborate sophistica- 
tion of modern civilization adopts at a very early age a girl and a boy, 


“The Return 
of Eve” 
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names them Eve and Adam, and permits them to grow up at their own 
sweet will in a wild sequestered tract of country, watched over only by 
an uneducated old woodsman named Winters. At the time when they 
become adult he dies, leaving them his many millions, and thus dis- 
appointing the hopes of his sister, Mrs. Tupper-Bellamy, and her daugh- 
ter, Clarice, who are prominent in New York society. Eve and Adam 
come to visit them; and the former creates no little consternation in 
their household by her unconventional and startling manners. Adam 
soon returns to his primitive life in the woods; but Eve is allured by 
the novel fascination of society, and passes a year of civilized life fling- 
ing her money about and gathering around her a multitude of social 
parasites. Within a year she grows wearied of the artificiality of this 
experience and returns to the primitive. There she fails to find again 
the peace of her childhood, because she is now restless with unsatisfied 
desire. Eve and Adam have grown up in the belief that they are sister 
and brother. Old Winters now tells them that they are not related in 
blood. They then realize that they love each other, and achieve peace 
by getting married. 

This excellent idea is inadequately handled by the dramatist. The 
author means well and is gifted with a natural liveliness of mind; but 
his work is too evidently immature. The exposition is crude, tedious, 
and redundant. The plot is artificial, awkward, and unnecessarily melo- 
dramatic. There is no consistency of characterization. The dialogue, 
which at times is decidedly clever, is at other times cumbrous and tauto- 
logical. The main ideas are made very much too obvious; they seem 
to be underlined like the words in a schoolgirl’s letter. Yet in spite of 
the young author’s shortcomings as an artist, there is a certain inexpli- 
cable charm inherent in the spirit of his endeavor. The piece at many 
moments grows lovely and living with the mystic light which glowed 
upon us all when we were seniors in college and which is still poetic in 
the retrospect. In its very failings it suggests the sacredness of youth. 
It is therefore an effort which, though unsuccessful in itself, gives 
promise of better things to come. 


Among the new playwrights who have come up for consideration 
during the past month in New York is Mr. Henry James. As long ago 
as 1894 Messrs. Harper & Brothers published in a single volume a couple 
of comedies from the pen of this eminent novelist, entitled Disengaged 
and Tenants. The former of these, after having lain immured between 
covers for fifteen years, was granted its first professional performance on 
March 11, 1909, at a special matinée given at the Hudson Theatre in 
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aid of St. Andrew’s Convalescent Hospital. When a novelist, however 
eminent, turns his attention to the stage, he must be judged as a new- 
comer; and the critic must consider not only whether 
the play at hand is in itself a commendable accomplish- 
“Disengaged” ment, but also whether it gives promise of a serviceable 
future for its author in the theatre. In Disengaged 
Mr. James passes the first test successfully, but em- 
phatically fails to pass the second. The piece is in itself a thoroughly 
commendable accomplishment; but its very merits are of such a nature 
as to indicate conclusively that Mr. James can never be successful or 
serviceable as a dramatist. 

Disengaged is a spirited high comedy, neatly constructed and bril- 
liantly written. It is a dry, sharp satire of the shallowness and insin- 
cerity of half a dozen habitual philanderers in English high society. It 
is not necessary to summarize the intricate and dexterous story, because 
the sole point of importance is that everybody makes love sooner or later 
to nearly everybody of the other sex. All of the characters are super- 
civilized beyond all reminiscence of simple natural humanity; as people, 
they are exceedingly clever and entirely unimportant. They do not 
count as individuals, because they are all alike in elaborate sophistication. 
There is little external action in the piece; but what may be called the 
intellectual action is carried on with rare rapidity and dash. The dia- 
logue is exceedingly adroit in subtle, intellectual details; it is written 
with absolute fineness and finality. But the play makes its appeal merely 
to the intellect; it is unemotional, unsympathetic, heartless, and there- 
fore empty. It is like a swift skating over cold, hard, shining ice, with 
no depth of water underneath it. This sort of jew d’esprit is of little 
interest and of no abiding value to an audience in the theatre. What the 
theatre-going public wants is not mental cleverness but humanity; it 
sets the heart higher than the head; it demands that touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin. Disengaged is a brilliant artistic 
accomplishment; but as a contribution to the theatre it is without 
importance and without promise. 

Clayton Hamilton. 





THE POWERS OF THE SPEAKER 


BY EDWIN MAXEY 


THouGH the question of the extent of the power which should be ex- 
ercised by the Speaker of the House of Representatives has frequently 
been discussed and at times with a great deal of partisan bitterness— 
this is particularly true of the discussions during the Fifty-first Congress 
—the question has never but once been made an issue in a Presidential 
campaign. Before discussing the speakership plank in the Democratic 
platform, it will be well to take a brief historical survey of the evolu- 
tion of the powers of the Speaker, in order that we may get a clearer idea 
of the exact position which he occupies in our legislative system. We 
must also remember that in considering the question before us we cannot 
afford to leave out of account the following fundamental facts: 

First, that we are considering the question with reference to a demo- 
cratic-republican form of government, the fundamental principle of 
which is that the majority rules. Second, that in a legislative body of 
any considerable size, with a large amount of business to be done, leader- 
ship is both necessary and inevitable; for in this way only can legisla- 
tion be co-ordinated and made consistent and efficient. Third, that the 
question of government is pre-eminently a practical one, and that theo- 
retical and academic objections must give way to considerations of prac- 
tical utility and expediency. Fourth, that perfection in systems of gov- 
ernment cannot reasonably be expected—the best system is only relatively 
good. 

In the light of these principles, then, let us view the position and 
powers of our Speaker as they exist at present. The Speaker is chosen 
by the leading party of the House. This party represents the majority of 
the people of the United States, and its members are elected upon certain 
issues and represent certain principles and lines of political policy. The 
problem before them is, “How shall we give expression to these general 
principles and policies in particular laws?” In the solution of this prob- 
lem they, in obedience to the Constitution, organize and elect a Speaker, 
who is responsible to the House and holds his position as presiding of- 
ficer at their will. According to the rules of the House, which they may 
change at any time, the Speaker has had, since 1790, when the election 
of committees by the House was found impracticable, the power to ap- 
point committees, and here is the foundation of the Speaker’s power as 
a political leader. It is but natural and reasonable to expect that in the 
exercise of this power a majority on the committees will be chosen from 
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among the men of ability in his own party—men who are in sympathy 
with the measures favored by their party. This is precisely what he 
does. And as it is perfectly well known beforehand that he will so act, 
he is chosen with a view to his fitness for this task. But we would not be 
understood as claiming that he does this entirely without cousultation, 
for as a matter of fact it is usually well understood in the caucus which 
chooses the Speaker who shall be chairmen of the principal committees. 
Furthermore, custom is very strongly in favor of retaining men on a 
committee who have shown eminent fitness for performing its duties. 

After the appointments have been made, another important power 
of the Speaker arises immediately from the necessity of referring the 
bills, as they are introduced, to one of the various committees—a power 
which is placed in the hands of the Speaker, provided it is doubtful to 
which committee a bill should go. This judicial power is, however, of 
much less importance with reference to the great party measures than to 
private and local bills; for it is very well known to which committee ap- 
propriation bills, revenue bills, etc., will go. 

After bills have been reported to the House by the chairmen of the 
various committees it becomes a matter of practical importance who 
shall be recognized to discuss them. This power also is given to the 
Speaker, except in the case of revenue and appropriation bills, which are 
discussed in committee of the whole, when the power of recognition is 
exercised by the chairman of the committee of the whole. The purpose 
of this is to avoid delay in legislation. This power must be vested some- 
where, and as yet we have found no better repository for it than the 
Speaker. During the progress of legislation several motions and amend- 
ments may be made, some of which are in order and some are not. The 
Speaker, by virtue of his position as moderator, has authority, subject to 
an appeal to the House, to determine, in accordance with the rules of par- 
liamentary law, the regularity of these. This power becomes of very 
great importance when it is necessary to deal with obstruction, commonly 
called filibustering, the two more common forms of which are dilatory 
motions, and breaking a quorum. The first method is met by the refusal 
of the Speaker to put a motion which he considers is not made in good 
faith, but manifestly for the purposes of delay; the second, by counting 
a quorum—that is, by counting those present, and not voting, to make 
up a quorum. 

The exercise of the above powers were innovations introduced in the 
Fifty-first Congress by Speaker Reed. As they have been very severely 
criticised we feel justified in treating them at some length. The circum- 
stances which called for their exercise are well known—legislation had 
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been paralyzed by both the above forms of filibustering until the ques- 
tion was, not what law could be passed, but whether or not any law could 
be passed unless it was unanimously favored—in short, whether or not 
the majority could rule. This was a question which could not long go 
unanswered. Speaker Reed took the responsibility of answering it and 
was bitterly attacked upon the ground of invading the “rights of the 
minority.” But the fact was that the minority had carried the protec- 
tion afforded it beyond all legitimate bounds in an attempt to thwart 
and block the legislation of a responsible majority. If the practice of 
obstruction goes so far as to threaten to impede and paralyze the pro- 
ceedings of the House, and the rules are not efficient to prevent it, com- 
mon sense and practical business judgment would dictate that it is the 
right and duty of the presiding officer to use every power bestowed upon 
him by the rules, by practice, or by reasonable analogy, to put an immedi- 
ate stop to it. Rules were certainly intended to facilitate, not to clog 
legislation. In addition to the practical view of the matter as a justifi- 
cation, Mr. Reed’s action was not without precedent in other legislative 
bodies. 

In 1881, when the House of Commons had sat for forty-eight hours, 
all business being obstructed by the Home Rule party, Speaker Brand 
took matters into his own hands, refused to entertain any further mo- 
tions, refused even the right of debate, and proceeded to put the question 
on his own authority, stating as his reasons that— 
the dignity, the credit, and the authority of the House are seriously threatened, 
and it is necessary that they be vindicated. Under the operation of the accus- 


tomed rules and methods of procedure the legislative powers of the House are 
paralyzed. A new and exceptional force is imperatively demanded. 


In justification of the Speaker’s power to count a quorum the fol- 
lowing cases are in point. Henri Brisson, President of the Chamber of 
Deputies of France, says: 

In France the President of the Chamber of Deputies has always held that 
he had a right to count, in order to obtain a quorum, the deputies present at 


the moment a ballot was taken, whether they voted or not. 1 consider it incon- 
testable even when not incorporated in the rules. 


M. Grévy, President of the Chamber of Deputies, says: 


When it is a question of a quorum the members present on the floor should 
be counted whether they voted or not. In fact, a fraction of the House should 
not be permitted, by refusal to answer to roll-call, to paralyze all legislation. 


M. Grévy exercised this right with the approbation of the Bureau of 
the Chamber, not only once, but several times while he occupied the 
chair. 
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M. Rouchenot, the President of the Swiss Republic, says: 


The recent decision of the Speaker of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives conforms to Swiss procedure. 


M. Leutsheere, the President of the Belgian Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, holds that— 
every member present on the floor of the House when a ballot is taken is obliged 
to take part in it. In determining the number of members present all are 
counted—those who vote negatively and affirmatively and those who decline to 
vote. The means adopted in the United States House of Representatives is there- 
fore practised in Belgium. I do not recall that it has given rise to any adverse 
criticism. 

The President of the Danish Lower House, the Folkething, says: 


It has long been the custom for members who reply, when the roll is called, 
“TI do not vote,” to be counted as present and consequently to contribute to the 
formation of a quorum, notwithstanding their non-participation in the ballot. 


Herr Von Levetzow, the President of the German Reichstag, writes: 


If, during the roll-call, it should happen that a member present on the floor 
does not respond to his name, he would undoubtedly be counted with the other 
members if noticed by the functionaries. 


Article 35 of the Rules of the Italian Senate prescribes that “all the 
members present are counted in making up a quorum.” 

That the foregoing powers (that of counting a quorum and that of 
refusing to put dilatory motions) are great powers, I will not for a 
moment deny. But their justification, apart from precedent, is found 
in their practical utility as a remedy for a positive evil. The reasons 
which impelled the Speaker to adopt the above rules will be readily 
appreciated by a review of the conditions which existed prior to their 
adoption. Obstruction was carried so far in the Forty-fifth Congress 
that Garfield said: 


A minority of one-third, even, has been able, under the rules of the House, 
to say to it, “You may take up an appropriation bill and pass it. You may 
consider such things as we select, but you shall not consider any bill that we, 
the minority, do not consent to.” This demand is intolerable, is revolutionary, 
and cannot be submitted to without dishonor. 


Miss Follet says: 


Until 1889 one man was able to prevent any transaction of business. Mr. 
Weaver kept the House engaged in roll-calls for eight days in his attempt to 
secure consideration of a bill organizing the Territory of Oklahoma. 


In 1889 Henry Cabot Lodge said in an article in the North Ameri- 
can Review: 
The American House of Representatives to-day is a complete travesty on 
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republican government, on popular government, and upon government by the 
majority. The purpose of the rules is merely to facilitate the transaction of 
public business, but they have been so perverted that they serve only to stop 
public business. If a majority cannot be trusted to rule in this country, then 
we ought to try something else; but while we live under the majority system, 
then the majority ought to have and must have a chance to act. 


As a further evidence of the wisdom of these rules we submit the 
fact that they have since been adopted by those who most strenuously 
opposed their adoption in the Fifty-first Congress. 

The fact is often cited that the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives possesses far more power than does the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. True, he does. But the latter is merely a moderator. Our 
Speaker is in many respects comparable to the Premier rather than to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. Like the Premier, he is the 
political leader of his party. He it is who co-ordinates and harmonizes 
the conflicting mass of material reported by the chairman of the numer- 
ous committees. The House, or rather the majority party of the House, 
hold him responsible for the performance of this duty, for which there 
is no other provision in our system of legislation. Hence, if we con- 
sider the Speaker as a moderator merely, and not as a political leader 
also, we fail to understand his position. The most successful Speakers 
—Clay, Randall, Blaine, Carlisle, and Reed, have been pre-eminently 
party leaders. 

Viewing the powers of the Speaker both as a moderator and as a 
political leader, we cannot fail to see that he is an officer of great 
power—in fact, he is the first man in our legislative system. But this 
power he has secured, not by laying violent hands on it; it has 
been granted him by the House in accordance with the dictates 
of experience and the logic of facts. It is, therefore, a product of 
natural evolution under the peculiar conditions and organization of 
the House. It cannot be understood in any other way. That 
his powers may at times be abused must, in a spirit of candor and 
fairness, be admitted. But he holds these powers at the will of 
the majority of the House and is responsible to it for their exer- 
cise. The real question, then, is whether abuses by one represent- 
ing a majority are comparable to the abuse of power by fili- 
busters, and the loss of time and lack of unity in legislation due 
to the clashing of rival committees and factions. Upon this ques- 
tion, Mr. Bryce says: 


A governing assembly cannot suffer itself to be paralyzed; it must at what- 
ever risk to its minority find some method of dispatching its business. 
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In the light of these facts it is not a little surprising to find in the 
last platform of the Democratic party the following plank: 

The House of Representatives was designed by the fathers of the Constitu- 
tion to be the popular branch of our government, responsive to the public will. 

The House of Representatives, as controlled in recent years by the Repub- 
lican party, has ceased to be a deliberative and legislative body, responsive to 
the will of the majority of its members, but has come under the absolute domina- 
tion,of the Speaker, who has entire control of its deliberations and powers of 
legislation. 

We have observed, with amazement, the popular branch of our Federal 
Government helpless to obtain either the consideration or enactment of measures 
desired by a majority of its members. 

Legislative control becomes a failure when one member in the person of 
the Speaker is more powerful than the entire body. 

We demand that the House of Representatives shall again become a delibera- 
tive body, controlled by a majority of the people’s representatives and not by the 
Speaker; and we pledge ourselves to adopt such rules and regulations to govern 
the House of Representatives as will enable a majority of its members to direct 
its deliberations and control legislation. 


The indictment against the House rules hitherto urged by the Demo- 
crats has been not that they prevented the expression of the will of 
the majority, but that they enabled the majority to tyrannize over the 
minority. As a matter of fact, the House rules are far better adapted 
to securing the rule of the majority than are the Senate rules. Under 
the latter, the minority can at any time turn tyrant and force its will 
upon the majority simply by a threat to talk a measure to death. If 
the Democratic party has seen a new light and wants to champion the 
rights of the majority in legislation, it can accomplish far more by 
directing its attention to the Senate and securing a revision of the rule 
of comity known as Senatorial courtesy than by advocating a change 
in the House rules. 

The hindrance to majority rule in the House does not lie in the 
direction indicated by the above platform utterance, but is to be found 
in the interpretation of the rules by the present Speaker. The real 
difficulty lies in the fact that the present Speaker has far more respect 
for his own judgment as to what is and what is not expedient legislation 
than he has for the well-established canons of interpretation. The 
rules of the House ought not to be held accountable for the fact that 
Joseph G. Cannon has an arbitrary and imperious cast of mind. 

If this diagnosis is correct, the logical remedy would be a change 
in the speakership rather than a revision of the rules. But for the 
application of this remedy a plank in the Democratic platform would 
hardly be considered necessary. For, if the Democrats should have a 
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majority in the next House, which would be necessary in order to enable 
them to revise the rules, the chances that Joseph G. Cannon would be 
re-elected Speaker would not be such as to warrant a conservative man 
in betting that there would be no change in the speakership. Just what 
good will be accomplished by the plank in question is, therefore, not 
apparent, and it is likely to be misleading. Yet, assuming that the 
Democrats will be in the majority in the Sixty-second Congress, it is 
not at all probable that any substantial modification in the House rules 
will be made. 


Edwin Macey. 


LOOKING DOWN FROM LEBANON 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Strains of lutes and sweet recorders, 
These the lips of morning bore; 
Roseate were the bloomy borders 
Of the Galilean shore. 
Through the blossoms up we mounted 
Till the crowning crest we won, 
And earth’s ancient kingdoms counted, 
Looking down from Lebanon! 


There was Tyre, the myriad-towered ; 
(Where was her tiara now?) 

There was Sidon, palm-embowered, 
Once so golden bright of brow; 

There where stretched the parched, unpitied 
Hauran in the flaming sun, 

Naught to see but wastes uncitied, 
Looking down from Lebanon! 


By the Jordan’s lyric fountains 
Dan was as a buried shard; 
Round Samaria ’mid her mountains 
Snarled the surly jackal guard; 
Yet from this despoilment cruel 
Still there shone resplendent one 
Beaming like a gleaming jewel, 
Looking down from Lebanon! 
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Aye, an opal glancing, glowing, 
Every lovely shifting shade 

Of an orient rainbow showing,— 
Beauty’s very soul displayed ; 

Such Damascus seemed, its story 
By some marvellous genie spun, 

Viewed, a radiant dream of glory, 
Looking down from Lebanon! 


Orchard-close and garth and garden,— 
Orange, citron, almond gloom,— 
Where the rose is ever warden, 
And the jasmines always bloom! 
Where from living wells eternal 
Singing waters leap and run, 
Scene inviolate and vernal 
Looking down from Lebanon! 


Here a minaret tapering slender 
As a shaft of amber light; 

There a watch-tower, stark defender 
Of the Saracenic might! 

Unbelievers, they may scoff it!— 
Not so Allah’s chosen son! 

“Tt is Paradise!” quoth the Prophet, 
Looking down from Lebanon! 


Alpine summits, heights Andean, 
And those purple peaks that rise 
Toward the arching empyrean 
Where the fair Pacific lies,— 
Grant these all their wealth of wonder, 
But give me, when night is done, 
Just to be, the blue skies under, 
Looking down from Lebanon! 
Clinton Scollard. 
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BY J. C. SNAITH 


CHAPTER XVII—Continued 


In the meantime Young Blood was careering away like the wind. 
Faster and faster it went. It was higher, deeper, richer, more exhilarat- 
ing than any of the old Widdiford madnesses. It was in vain that the 
British Public looked pained and the London Police looked important. 
This was their crowded hour of glorious life; and if there was to be 
an end to all things, there were two persons at least who felt that, after 
all, the cosmos had done very well to get itself invented. 

However, this sort of thing cannot last forever. The nondescript 
soon began to display signs of distress. 

“Bellows to mend,” said Jim. 

The glorious Miss Perry had difficulty in checking her chestnut. 

“Why,” said she, “he is almost as strong as your papa’s pedigree 
hunter.” 

“We’ve done a record from the Red House to the Parsonage I think,” 
said Jim. 

Even when they turned to ride back, their high spirits met with no 
check. The crowded, glorious hour continued, if pitched in a less emo- 
tional key. Jim’s nondescript was no longer equal to the fine careless 
rapture. 

“Goose Girl,” said Jim, “do you know I have made a resolution ?” 

“Have you, Jim?” said Miss Perry. 

“I am determined to finish that picture of you in your wonderful 
Gainsborough frock.” 

“Of course, Jim,” said Miss Perry. 

“That picture is to be a masterpiece, you know.” 

“Ts it, Jim?” said Miss Perry. 

“Yes,” said Jim. “And when it has made me famous, what do you 
suppose I am going to do?” 

“T don’t know, Jim,” said Miss Perry. 

“Can’t you guess?” said Jim. 

Miss Perry knitted her brows in grave perplexity. 

“Marry Muffin,” said Miss Perry. 

“What, marry the Ragamuffin!” said Jim scornfully. 

“She is prettier than Polly is,” said Miss Perry. 


'Copyright, 1908, by Moffat, Yard and Company. 
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“But she is such a Ragamuffin,” said Jim. “And she has never a 
runcible hat and a Gainsborough frock to call her own.” 

“She has her mauve, Jim,” said Miss Perry. 

“No,” said Jim decisively, “in spite of her mauve, I decline to marry 
the Ragamuffin.” 

Miss Perry looked vastly disappointed. 

“Milly is too young,” said she. 

Jim pressed the nondescript. The ice was getting desperately thin. 
And every moment the light of the morning was making it thinner. 

“Goose Girl,” said Jim, “do you remember that you once promised 
to marry me?” 

“Yes I did, Jim,” said Miss Perry. “If you got those three big 
red-cheeked apples off the tree at Red House at Widdiford.” 

“T got them off all right,” said Jim. “But instead of receiving your 
hand in matrimony I got a tremendous licking.” 

“The apples were awfully nice though,” said Miss Perry, like a true 
daughter of Eve. 

The High Personage who controls the limelight continued to play 
most embarrassing tricks with the light of the morning. The hapless 
Jim Lascelles felt himself to be no match for that Master Hand. 

“Goose Girl,” said Jim defiantly, “assuming for a moment that I 
made myself famous enough to buy back the Red House at Widdiford, 
with the strawberry beds and the apple orchards and the old wicket 
gate that leads into the back lane, which takes you straight to the Par- 
sonage, would you—would you keep the promise that you made when 
you were a long-legged person of seven with a very large appetite, and 
I was a chubby subject of thirteen and a half with rather thin trousers ?” 

“Yes, Jim, I would,” said Miss Perry with remarkable prompti- 
tude, frankness and sincerity. 

“There, now I’ve done it!” groaned Jim. “It was bound to happen. 
I knew the Royal Daylight would provoke me to make a cad of myself 
before it had done playing its tricks. But if people will have yellow 
hair and they will wear yellow gauntlets to match it, and that Fellow 
Upstairs will fling the limelight all over the place, how can a poor paint- 
ing chap help himself?” 

Miss Perry had grown very grave. She was silent for twenty-five 
seconds. 

“Jim,” said she with slow-drawn solemnity, “if you do marry any- 
body, I r-r-really think it ought to be Muffin.” 

“That Ragamuffin ?” said Jim. 

“She is such a sweet,” said Miss Perry. “And she is so pretty; and 
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dearest papa says she is so clever; and of course you know I am rather 
a sil-lay.” 

“All the world knows it,” said Jim. 

“And Muffin always said she would just love to live at the Red 
House at Widdiford.” 

“Goose Girl,” said Jim, “I am afraid you are deep. You want to 
marry Gobo.” 

“Not r-r-really,” said Miss Perry with wide-eyed earnestness. “Of 
course he is a dear, but—but of course, Jim, he is not like you are.” 

“Thank you very much for the information,” said Jim. “But tell 
me, Goose Girl, wouldn’t you like to be a duchess?” 

“Oh, no, Jim,” said Miss Perry. 

“Why not, you Goose?” 

“Tt sounds rather sil-lay.” 

“So it does, now you come to mention it,” said Jim. “But think 
of all the wonderful frocks and jewels you would have, and the wonder- 
ful houses, and the wonderful horses, and the wonderful ices of every con- 
ceivable color and every possible flavor. And as for cream buns, a duch- 
ess of course can have as many as she wants.” 

“T would rather have the Red House at Widdiford,” said Miss Perry. 

“Really,” said Jim, “you are the most tremendous thing in Geese 
I’ve ever known. Just think what you could do if you were a duchess. 
You could buy old books and new vestments for your papa; Muffin could 
have a new mauve; the Polly Girl could marry her parson, and she could 
boast of her sister who married the duke; and the Milly Girl could think 
more about Persian kittens and less about self-improvement; and as 
for Dickie and Charley, they both might go into the Militia and prob- 
ably become field marshals.” 

The blue eyes of Miss Perry opened in their dazzlement to dimensions 
that were perfectly astonishing. 

“Tt would be awfully nice,” said she, “but, Jim——” 

“Well ?” 

“I did promise you, didn’t I?” 

“You would never have got those three red-cheeked apples if you 
hadn’t.” 

As they neared the turn at Hyde Park corner they began uncon- 
sciously to assume airs of decorum. The accusing figure of Mr. Col- 
lins awaited them. Lord Andover, too, was only a little way off. He 
stood by the railings looking the picture of outraged delicacy. 

When the runaways came up to greet him, he held up both hands 
before his face with the gesture of dismay of a very nice old lady. 
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“T am dumb,” said he. 

Apparently Jim Lascelles was smitten with a similar infirmity. As 
for Miss Perry, the ineradicable instincts of her sex assumed the con- 
trol of that irresponsible person. 

“Have you seen Gobo?” she demanded breathlessly. 

The blend of disinterested concern and absolute innocence was per- 
fectly charming. 

“I could never have believed it,” said Andover with a pained air. 
“The finished duplicity, the Jesuitical depth!” 

“Have you seen him?” demanded Miss Perry. 

“Have I seen Gobo? I have seen a roaring, outraged lion in the 
guise of a rampant turkey cock.” 

“It is an awful pity,” said Miss Perry. “We missed him.” 

Andover felt that he had never observed such gravely sweet concern 
in the human countenance. To have suspected its proprietress of arriére 
pensée would have been barbarism. 

“Yes, an awful pity,” Andover assented. “Particularly for men of 
a rather full habit of body who are decidedly short in the neck.” 

“Do you think Gobo will mind?” said Miss Perry. “You see Jim—” 
The handle of Jim’s crop was ominously near to her knee. “Mr. Las- 
celles came up, and we thought if we went down we should be sure 
to meet Gobo, but we didn’t.” 

“Lascelles, my good fellow,” said his friend, “isn’t it time you began 
to play up a bit? Miss Perry’s lucidity is admirable, but somehow, one 
has the feeling that her verisimilitude wants eking out a little. Your 
version will be interesting.” 

“My mount cost a cool half sovereign, which I couldn’t afford,” said 
Jim bravely, “and I thought as it was a fine morning I had better have 
my money’s worth.” 

Andover’s smile expanded to the dimensions of his necktie. 

“Yes,” said he, laughing, “this sort of thing is best left to those who 
are born with the instinct for diplomacy. Lascelles, my good fellow, you 
would have done far better to have pinned your faith to your companion 
in guilt. Her version was excellent, if a little bald. To my mind it was 
pitched in quite the right key. It was natural, lucid, admirably reticent. 
It clearly suggested that the blame could not belong to either of you, 
whoever else it might be fixed upon. Unfortunately your own version 
does not tend to exonerate you equally. I must confess, Lascelles, that 
upon my mind it leaves a most unhappy impression.” 

“The truth is,” said Jim, “I am seeking a fresh store of inspiration 
in order that I may complete the chef d’euvre.” 
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“I think it should be a masterpiece undoubtedly,” said Andover. 

“T think so, too,” said Jim. 

Miss Perry’s far-seeing, west-country eyes appeared to be searching 
for something on the far horizon. 

“Gobo is coming,” said she. 

“Which way?” said Jim. 

“He is coming up on the right. Don’t you see him?” 

Jim had to strain his gaze. 

“Yes, by Jove, you are right!” said he. “What wonderful eyes you 
have got, Miss Perry!” 

“It is so long since one inhabited the halcyon era of one’s youth,” 
said Andover, “that one is rather at a loss to remember whether Red 
Riding Hood made a similar observation to the Wolf, or whether the 
Wolf made the observation to Red Riding Hood.” 

“The former undoubtedly,” said Jim. 

“T am glad of that,” said Andover. “I feared it might have been 
the latter.” 

“Hadn’t we better be going?” said Jim brazenly to his companion 
in guilt. “This screw of mine seems to have got his wind back.” 

“Has he?” said Miss Perry with an air of interest. 

Jim’s nondescript took a turn to the left. The chestnut followed in 
the most natural manner. On this occasion, however, the distance be- 
tween the Parsonage and the Red House at Widdiford was not accom- 
plished in quite such record time. All the same, for the greater part 
of the way the pace was decidedly hot. 

“Seen anything of the girl, George?” inquired Andover. 

George was looking very purple indeed. 

“T saw a cloud of dust just now,” said he. “There was a ginger- 
haired gal in it, going at a dooce of a rattle.” 

“I can’t imagine my ward, Miss Perry, attempting anything in the 
nature of a rattle,” said Andover. 

“Can’t you?” grunted George sourly. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


FASHION COMES TO THE ACACIAS 


Jim Lascelles was inclined to view his morning as a very great suc- 
cess. It is true that it had cost him the last half sovereign he had in the 
world, but he felt that it had been invested to full advantage. He had 
derived a new store of inspiration from that memorable morning. For 
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a whole week he was sustained by the recollection of it. He gave up his 
days to joyous labor in the wooden erection in the Balham back garden. 

“JT shall make something of her, after all,” said he. 

One morning when he came down to breakfast he found a letter at 
the side of his plate. This in itself was an event sufficiently rare, be- 
cause Jim Lascelles was one of those people who never write a letter if 
they can possibly avoid doing so. The envelope had rather an air about 
it. Upon the back of it was the monogram of a distinguished club. 

“What ho!” said Jim. 

A pair of eyes by no means ill-found in worldly wisdom had duly 
noted that which was on the back of the letter. 

“The correspondent of dukes,” said their owner. “Which of them 
is it, laddie?” 

Jim threw the contents of the envelope across the table with a gay 
laugh. 


“Dear Lascelles,” it said, “the art of the age seems clearly to call for 
the presence at the Acacias of the wonderful Miss Perry. Unless the 
Fates are adverse—which according to Juvenal they are sometimes—she 
will appear about 4.30 o’clock to-morrow (Tuesday) afternoon to claim 
in her own proper person ai cup of tea together with two lumps of sugar, and 
one cream bun, Buszard’s large size. Forgive the shortness of the notice. 
Our old and common friend did not develop sufficiently marked symp- 
toms of laryngitis until this morning to submit to the decree of her med- 
ical adviser. He has ordered her to keep her bed. The accomplished Miss 
Burden accompanies us in an official capacity. Ponto does not. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Andover. 
“P.S. Strawberries and cream are known to be very delectable.” 


Jim’s absurdly youthful-looking mother laughed immoderately. 

“Never tell me, laddie,” said she, “that an extremely well-informed 
Providence does not watch over the destinies of even the humbler deni- 
zens of the suburb of Balham. We are to be deluged with three persons 
of fashion, and the Misses Champneys are sure to pay a call—they always 
pay a call—this afternoon.” 

“Those old guys,” said Jim. “I sincerely hope not.” 

“When will you learn, laddie,” said Jim’s mother, “to be more re- 
spectful toward the two great ladies of our neighborhood, the real live 
daughters of a dead and deceased dean?” 

“T beg their pardon,” said Jim, who was humbled. “I am afraid I 
have been getting very uncouth of late.” 
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“The great world is so unsettling,” said Jim’s mother. “I am afraid 

you are already beginning to patronize a ridiculous old frump like me.” 
' “Beginning!” said Jim. 

“But remember, my son, I am determined that I will not be patron- 
ized in my own house by your friend the duke.” 

“Oh, he won’t try to,” said Jim airily. “He’s a very civil old soul, the 
same as you are, my dear, although his circumstances are rather better.” 

“I won’t be patronized by that Goose either,” said Jim’s mother with 
tremendous spirit. 

“You run no danger in that quarter,” said Jim. “It will be as much 
as ever she can do adequately to patronize the strawberries and cream.” 

“And who, pray, is the accomplished Miss Burden? I will not be 
patronized by her either.” 

“I won’t answer for you there, my dear,” said Jim. “You might get 
short shrift from that quarter.” 

“We shall see, my son,” said Jim’s mother, with an air almost of 
truculence. 

The back sitting-room at the Acacias was really a very mediocre af- 
fair. It contained so little furniture that it was made to look half as 
large again as it actually was. The little room was cool and tasteful, if 
perhaps a little too obviously simple and inexpensive. It contained not 
a single reminiscence of bygone grandeur. For one thing the crash had 
been rather in the nature of a holocaust; and again an opulent past is 
a poor sort of aid to a penurious present. 

The walls were decorated by a blue wash and by a single picture, 
a study by Monsieur Gillet, for his enchanting “La Dame au Gant.” 
It had been given by that master to a young English pupil of whom he 
was extremely fond. It held the bare walls all by itself. Jim was a little 
vain about it. Then there was a little shelf of books. It comprised five 
novels by Turgenev, two by Stendhal, three by Anatole France, four by 
Meredith, three by Henry James, two volumes of Heine, the lyrics of 
Victor Hugo, two plays of D’Annunzio and a volume of Baudelaire. 
There were two bowls of roses also, which Jim had procured for his 
mother in honor of the occasion. 

At a quarter to four Mrs. Lascelles sat reading Pécheur d’Islande for 
the thirteenth time. She looked very cool and dainty in a simple black 
dress, embellished with still simpler white muslin. Her look of youth 
had never been quite so aggressive; and in Jim’s opinion her wise little 
smile of tempered gaiety was perfectly charming. 


“My dear,” said Jim censoriously, “it is time you made a serious 
effort to look older.” 
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“I do try so hard,” said Mrs. Lascelles plaintively. “This is positively 
the most frumpish frock I possess, and I have done my hair over my 
ears on purpose.” 

“Haven’t you an older frock?” said Jim. 

“This one is decidedly the elder of the two, laddie.” 

“How old is it?” 

“Seven years.” 

“And what is the age of the other one?” 

“Tt is a mere infant. It is only five.” 

“Then it is quite time you had a new one,” said Jim. 

“It is not usual, I believe, for a woman to get a new dress for the 
purpose of making herself look older.” 

“But then you are a most unusual woman,” said Jim. 

“TI don’t want to be unusual, laddie. I do try so hard not to be. If 
there is one thing I dislike more intensely than another, it is an unusual 
woman.” 

“Then you are very perverse,” said Jim. “I wonder what effect it 
would have if you did your hair higher.” 

“T will try if you like, but I know “s 

“What do you know?” said Jim sternly. 

“That I never look quite so maternal as when I have it over my 
ears.” 

“Well, it’s a serious matter,” said Jim. “I look like being driven to 
get a new mother.” 

“There is a scarcity of good ones, my son.” 

Jim scanned the tiny sitting-room with a very critical look. 

“Upon my word,” said he, “that little rosewood piano and that little 
effort of Monsieur Gillet’s are the only decent things in it.” 

“T am afraid we have an air of cheap gentility,” said his mother. 
“But don’t let them sneer at it. Gentility of any kind is quite an honor- 
able aspiration.” 

“I wonder,” said Jim, “if there is anybody in the neighborhood who 
would lend us a Peerage for the afternoon. We might stick it in the cen- 
tre of the room upon that little Japanese table.” 

The front door-bell was heard to ring. 

“Too late, too late,” said Mrs. Lascelles dramatically. “The peerage 
has already arrived.” 

“It is the Misses Champneys,” said Jim. 

“T think not, laddie. It is only twenty past four, and it is so much 
more impressive to pay a call at five.” 

“Two to one it’s the Hobson Family,” said Jim. 
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The countenance of Jim’s mother assumed a look of anxiety that 
bordered upon the tragic. 

“By all the saints and all the powers,” said she, “I had quite for- 
gotten the existence of the Hobson Family. Do you really think it can 
be ?” 

“T am convinced it is,’ said Jim with immense conviction. “This is 
an opportunity that the Hobson Family could not possibly miss.” 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” said Jim’s mother, “whatever is to be done?’ 

“These things are sent to try us,” said Jim philosophically. “The 
Hobson Family has no other raison d’éire.” 

“Alack!” gasped Jim’s mother. 

The little maid-of-all-work entered the room. With her prim, 
freckled countenance and her hair, which, like herself, was quite 
unnecessarily pretty, done over a roll, she conveyed somewhat the im- 
pression of a small cat who has the furtive air of a confirmed cream 
stealer. Also she had the air of one who takes an immense interest in 
everything. 

“Miss Burden,” announced the little maid-of-all-work as though it 
gave her great pleasure to do so. “Miss Perry. ‘The Earl of An- 
dover.” 

Mrs. Lascelles laid Pécheur d’Islande upon the varnished boards. 


> 


She rose to greet Miss Perry with an exclamation. In the circumstances 
it was most natural, for Miss Perry was looking neither more nor less 
than a goddess. 

Jim’s mother took a hand of Miss Perry in each of her own. 

“You are too wonderful,” said she. “You take away one’s breath. I 
always predicted that you would grow up a beautiful girl; but really, 


who could have expected this?” 

Miss Perry said nothing at first. She merely proceeded to hug Jim’s 
mother in the traditional Widdiford manner. 

Mrs. Lascelles appeared to undergo some little personal inconvenience 
in the process. 

“You wonderful being!” she gasped. 

Jim presented Miss Burden to his mother with a formal and becom- - 
ing gravity. There was always a veiled tenderness about the eyes of 
Miss Burden which to some people rendered her oddly attractive. Her 
air of shyness was also thought by some to be a merit. 

“So sweet of you to come,” said Jim’s mother. She had already per- 
formed the excessively feminine operation of falling in love with Miss 
Burden at first sight. 

“I should also like, my dear,” said Jim with excellent gravity, “to 
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make you and Lord Andover acquainted with one another. You can’t 
think how kind he has been to me.” 

Jim’s mother gazed demurely into the complacent and amused coun- 
tenance of that nobleman. 

“I think I ought to be able to guess,” said she. 

“Capital!” that nobleman was heard to murmur with extraordinary 
irrelevance. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Jim. 

“Not at all, my dear fellow,” said Andover in his most graciously 
musical manner, “not at all. I made no observation. But I should like 
to be allowed to make one. What remarkable sunshine for London!” 

“The sunshine is occasionally quite obtrusive at Balham,” said Jim’s 
mother. “Lower the sunblind a little, laddie. You will find that chair 
the coolest, Lord Andover.” 

It was really not necessary for Mrs. Lascelles to offer the coolest 
chair to Lord Andover. For if the truth must be told he looked cool 
enough already. It was perhaps his most assiduously cultivated and most 
carefully cherished characteristic. However, he took the chair Jim’s 
mother had indicated. He took it almost as if he were conferring homage 
upon it. Having chosen a likely spot upon the varnished boards upon 
which to set his silk hat, he proceeded to place it there with immense 
precision. He then proceeded to cross his lavender trousers very ur- 
banely, displaying in the process an extremely neat and spotless pair of 
white gaiters. He then placed his black rimmed eyeglass in the left or 
more fashionable eye, and surveyed his surroundings with a leisurely 
benevolence that was really most engaging. 

By the time Andover appeared to be pleasantly settled, and by the 
time Mrs. Lascelles had fully recovered from the effects of Miss Perry’s 
third hug, she said: 

“Ring, laddie.” 

Jim obeyed. He had assumed already an air of almost unwarrantable 
humor. 

The little maid-of-all-work entered. 

“Tea please, Miranda,” said Jim’s mother. 

Miranda embellished the command of her mistress with a totally 
unnecessary half-curtsey, which she was apt to produce upon state occa- 
sions. It was a remarkably effective little affair, although its true place 
was undoubtedy a comic opera. 

“Capital!” murmured Andover. And then as a pause in the con- 
versation seemed to give his remark a significance to which it laid no 
claim, he added sententiously, “weather !” 
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“Yes,” said Jim, “capital weather.” 

Miss Burden addressed a remark to Jim’s mother. 

“Do you think the exhibition of the Royal Academy is equal to the 
last one?” 

“T think it is better,” said Mrs. Lascelles with an air of conviction; 
“decidedly better, don’t you?” 

“That is because there is a picture by a young fellow of the name of 
Lascelles in it,” said Jim. 

“Quite a sufficient reason,” said Andover. 

“The brutes have skyed me though,” said Jim. 

“Jealousy, my dear fellow,” said Andover. “The Church, the Stage, 
and the Fine Arts live in perpetual dread of the rising generation.” 

“That is so true, Lord Andover,” said Jim’s mother. “I am so glad 
to hear you say that. Of course it is jealousy. Those musty and stereo- 
typed old R. As. are dreadfully frightened of young men with new 
ideas.” 

“Profoundly true, my dear Mrs. Lascelles, profoundly true,” said 
Andover with the deference of a courtier. 

“My mother expects every one who enters this house,” said Jim 
aggrievedly, “to declare that I’m a genius.” 

“T do not find it at all hard,” said Andover, “to obey that condition.” 

“People of taste never do,” said Jim’s mother, beaming upon my 
lord. 

The little maid-of-all-work brought in a tea tray and a basket of 
comestibles. 

“Miranda,” said her mistress, “if Mrs. Hobson calls, or Miss Hermia 
Hobson, or Miss Harriet Hobson, or Mr. Hobson, or Mr. Herbert Hob- 
son, or Mr. Henry Hobson calls, I am not at home.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the little maid-of-all-work with an air of great 
intelligence and with a further display of the comic-opera curtsey. 

“Sugar or lemon, Miss Burden?” said Jim’s mother. 

Miss Burden took sugar, a small lump. Miss Perry took two lumps, 
size not stated. 

“T wish these cups were more sensible,” said Jim’s mother with a 
reminiscence and an apology. 

“That cup is absurd, my dear,” said Jim. 

Miss Perry seemed inclined to agree with Jim. 

“Fetch the largest cup we have in the house, please, Miranda,” said 
her mistress. 

“Thank you so much, dear Mrs. Lascelles,” said Miss Perry. 

Jim handed bread and butter and strawberries. Miss Burden was 
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content with a small slice of the former. Miss Perry was more eclectic 
in her patronage. Jim was then guilty of an action which his mother 
was forced to consider as singularly ill-bred. He took up the plate of 
cream buns, Buszard’s large size, which had been specially procured, 
and placed it on the chimneypiece in a very ostentatious manner. And 
at the same time he indulged in a classical quotation to Lord Andover, 
who laughed as though he understood it. It is possible that Miss Burden 
understood it also, but Mrs. Lascelles seemed a little doubtful about its 
meaning. As for Miss Perry, she was perfectly frank and wholly 
unabashed in her abysmal ignorance. 

“What does it mean?” she demanded with a thrill in her voice and 
her eyes at the widest. 

“Tt means,” said Jim, “it is better to contemplate from afar the 
rewards of virtue than to partake of them prematurely.” 

“A free translation, my dear fellow,” said Andover, “creditable alike 
to your scholarship, your literary instinct, and your knowledge of human 
nature.” 

“But you owe me one, you know,” said Miss Perry. “Doesn’t he, 
Lord Andover?” 

“T am afraid, Lascelles,” said that nobleman, “it will be necessary 
to return a true bill.” 

Jim presented Miss Perry with one cream bun on a blue china plate. 

“That spotted cake with the almonds in it is topping,” said he, 
attempting maliciously to embarrass Miss Perry with riches. “The 
pastrycook who creates it has a reputation that extends as far as Upper 
Tooting and Streatham.” 

“T will try some,” said Miss Perry. 

Lord Andover took lemon with his tea, also a rusk. 

“Genius is a delightful thing,” said he conversationally. “I have a 
genius for admiring it in others.” 

“One feels sure you must have,” said Jim’s mother most sympa- 
thetically. “I am trying to cultivate it also. As one is the mother of a 
highly gifted son, one feels that one ought.” 

“Precisely,” said Andover. “And may one venture to remark that 
you will not find the undertaking difficult ?” 

“Lord Andover,” said Jim, in a tone of warning, “weigh your words 
carefully. My life is in danger of becoming a burden to me. As for 
you, my dear,” said Jim sternly, “once more and with the most marked 
publicity I deny with all the vehemence of which I am capable that I 
am a genius.” 

“What, pray, is the use?” said his mother. “It is futile to deny it. 
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Besides, even if you were not, it is not right to contradict your old 
mother, especially before company.” 

“So true,” murmured the arbiter elegantiarum, nibbling at his rusk. 

Jim, however, was a young fellow with resources. He proceeded 
immediately to carry the war into the enemy’s country. 

“T am afraid, Lord Andover,” said he, “that judgment is not my 
mother’s strong point. You see, she is not so mature as she might be.” 

“T have observed it,” said Andover. 

“Her absence of judgment,” said Jim coolly, “or her absence of 
maturity ?” 

“T have observed her absence of maturity,” said Andover with a cool- 
ness in nowise behind the coolness of Jim. 

“In my opinion,” said Jim, “she is too young to be the mother of a 
great hulking fellow like me.” 

“T am inclined to agree with you, Lascelles,” said my lord with his 
courtier’s air. “But in my humble judgment it is a pleasant folly for a 
mother to err on the side of youth.” 

“It is a form of indiscretion not without its dangers,” said Jim. 

“Yes, Lascelles,” said Andover, “you are undoubtedly right there.” 

“This spotted cake with the almonds in it is awfully nice,” said Miss 
Perry. 


“The confection with the pink icing and the sugar plums is generally 


admired in Balham,” said Jim. 


“T will try some,” said Miss Perry. “Quite a small piece, please. I 
think pink icing is so nice, don’t you?” 

“T do,” said Jim, cutting a liberal piece for two persons. 

A ring was heard to proceed from the front door-bell. Mrs. Las- 
celles betrayed anxiety. 

“T trust,” said she, “our small Cerberus will prove equal to a frontal 
attack by the Hobson Family.” 

“She will unquestionably,” said Jim with an air of reassurance. 

“Tt would be a great disappointment if she didn’t,” said Andover, “if 
one may venture to express a purely personal emotion.” 

“Why, Lord Andover?” said Jim’s mother. Her tone was a natural 
blend of surprise and interest. 

“A lifelong habit of minute observation,” said Andover, “emboldens 
one to think that she would prove equal to anything.” 

Before Andover could suffer rebuke for having an opinion upon such 
a subject, the little maid-of-all-work announced: 

“Lady Charlotte Greg. Miss Champneys. Miss Letitia Champneys.” 

The space of the small back sitting-room was sensibly diminished 
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by the entrance of three tall, bony women, each equally austere of feature 
and ponderous of manner. Each was veiled and habited in black with 
white facings; and although their boots were not elastic-sided, it is diffi- 
cult to advance any adequate reason for their not being. 

Miss Champneys, whose manner was decidedly impressive, intro- 
duced to Jim’s mother Lady Charlotte Greg, her oldest friend, who was 
staying with them at the Laurels for the purpose of opening the Sale 
of Work at Saint Agatha’s. Lady Charlotte Greg, the daughter of a 
successful politician and the wife of an evangelical bishop, conveyed the 
right degree of distance in her greeting. And, after all, when you came 
to think of it, the distance is very great between a tiny back sitting- 
room at Balham and the Palace at Marchester. 

While these three very large ladies were adjusting themselves to 
three somewhat small chairs, and they were accepting tea from a fresh 
brew duly procured by the assiduous Miranda, each lifted her black veil 
and scrutinized her surroundings and her company with a rather ruthless 
directness. It always seemed to the quailing hostess of the Acacias, the 
Chestnuts, the Elms, or of Beaconsfield Villas when she met that glance 
that a personal apology was demanded from her. 

All three ladies were unanimous in the opinion that Mrs. Lascelles’s 
callers were overdressed. And in their opinion, to be overdressed was 
to be guilty of one of the seven deadly sins. 

“T am convinced,” said Miss Letitia Champneys, in an undertone 
to Lady Charlotte, “that that girl in the enormous hat with feathers 
is an actress.” 

In the opinion of Miss Letitia Champneys, for any person to be an 
actress was to identify one’s self with the most elemental form of hu- 
man degradation. 

“To you suppose I require to be told, Letitia?” said Lady Charlotte, 
bridling. She felt that not only her sense of decency but also her knowl- 
edge of the world had been aspersed. “And that preposterous person 
with the eyeglass,” added Lady Charlotte, “is of course an actor man- 
ager.” 

Neither Miss Letitia nor her elder sister, Miss Champneys, was 
quite sure what an actor manager really was. They did know, 
however, that dear Charlotte was excelled by none in knowledge of the 
world. 

Lady Charlotte Greg, as is the way with Lady Charlotte Gregs all 
the world over, as the erudite inform us, put up her glasses. She pro- 
ceeded to study the actor manager, a rare species of wildfow! of which 
the close at Marchester was mercifully free, in a manner which can 
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only be described as remorseless. Yet the actor manager appeared to 
suffer no embarrassment. He coolly changed his black-rimmed monocle 
from his left eye to his right, which if not quite so fashionable as the 
other one was rather perversely endowed with better powers of vision. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A SOCIAL TRIUMPH 


For almost the space of a minute a battle royal was waged between 
the monocle and the.long-handled folders. All present, with the exception 
of Miss Perry, who was not in the habit of observing anything, sat in 
breathless silence to observe the issue. And incredible as it may appear 
the issue was not with the long-handled folders. 

“Capital!” murmured Andover to nobody in particular and for no 
apparent reason. 

Jim Lascelles was one of those unfortunate and misguided people 
who have an extraordinary flair for what they call “fun.” He bent 
over to his mother. 

“Don’t give the show away yet,” said he. 

“You are too cryptic, my son, for this addle pate,” said she. 

“Don’t you see?” said Jim. “They think our dark horse is an out- 
sider. Had they known they wouldn’t have come.” 

Jim’s mother smiled her little half smile, whose furtive mischief was 
really far more becoming than it ought to have been. 

“When is the sale of work, Lady Charlotte?” she asked in order to 
keep the pot boiling. 

The simple question was received by the three ladies with hauteur. 
As the sale of work began on the morrow, and Mrs. Lascelles had 
promised to preside over the bran tub or the refreshment stall or the 
rummage counter, she was not quite clear which, their demeanor was 
perhaps not unnatural. 

“The sale of work begins to-morrow at three o’clock, Mrs. Lascelles,” 
said Miss Champneys coldly. 

“Of course,” said Jim’s mother. “How stupid of me! I knew that 
perfectly well. What I meant to have said was, Which is the day upon 
which Lady Charlotte will perform the opening ceremony ?” 

“The first, Mrs. Lascelles,” said Miss Champneys and Miss Letitia, 
speaking as one. 

“Of course,” said Jim’s mother; and involuntarily added the rider, 
“how stupid of me!” The Misses Champneys were matchless in putting 
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people in the wrong. “What I should have asked was, Who will perform 
the ceremony on the second day ?” 

“The wife of the member,” said Miss Champneys. 

“And on the third?” asked Jim’s mother, rather obviously. 

“Lady Plunket,” said Miss Letitia. 

“The wife of the brewer?” asked Jim. 

Jim’s question provoked further hauteur. In the first instance, it 
was an act of presumption for a young man like Jim to have ventured 
to ask a question at all; and in the second he had contrived to ask the 
sort of question that stamped him as belonging to the neighborhood. 

“Lady Plunket was a Coxby, I believe,” said Miss Champneys. She 
assumed an air of devastation, which was singularly becoming to one 
whose forebears, according to their own oral and written testimony, had 
first appeared in these islands in the train of the Conqueror. 

“Any relation to the parson chap?” inquired Andover casually. 

Lady Charlotte Greg again elected to do battle. 

“J am informed that Lady Plunket is a niece of the late Arch- 
bishop Coxby,” said she in a tone and manner which for two decades 
had cowed the minor clergy of the diocese. 

“Archbishop was he?” said Andover, “I only-knew him in his capac- 
ity of a bore.” 

Each of the three ladies was susceptible of a little quiver of horror. 

“Pray, where did you meet him?” demanded Lady Charlotte Greg 
with dilated nostril. 

“In the House,” said Andover. “Shockin’ bore in the House.” 

Lady Charlotte raised her glasses with studious care. 

“The domestic life of Archbishop Coxby was renowned for its sim- 
plicity,” said she. 

A pause surcharged with suppressed emotion followed; and then the 
ludicrous drawl of Miss Perry was heard in the land. 

“T think a sale of work is too sweet,” said that Featherbrain. “We 
always have one once a year in the parish room at Slocum Magna.” 

The Misses Champneys and Lady Charlotte Greg received this an- 
nouncement with a frosty disdain, which, sad to relate, had not the least 
effect upon Miss Perry. The fine shades of social feeling did not touch 
that obtuse person. 

“That is very interesting, my dear Miss Goose,” said Andover in his 
most mellifluous manner, “very interesting indeed.” 

“We raised eight pounds two and ninepence for the organ fund in 
1900 at Slocum Magna,” drawled Miss Perry. 

“Where, pray, is Slocum Magna?” inquired Lady Charlotte Greg. 
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Miss Perry had learned by this time that whenever Slocum Magna 
was mentioned in the presence of London people the question was in- 
evitable. However, before she could enlighten Lady Charlotte Greg, 
Andover favored her with a paternal finger. 

“Permit me, my dear Miss Goose,” said he elaborately. “Slocum 
Magna,” he proceeded with the weighty air of one who is no stranger 
to the Front Bench, “is the next village to Widdiford.” 

“And where, pray, is Widdiford?” inquired Lady Charlotte Greg. 

“Widdiford,” said Andover meditatively, “Widdiford is the 
place where the Red House is and where they haven’t quite got 
the railway.” 

“But it is only three miles away,” chimed Miss Perry. 

The pause which ensued made Jim’s mother and the Misses Champ- 
neys wonder what was going to happen. All three felt a little uncom- 
fortable. On the contrary, Lady Charlotte Greg felt it to be a tribute 
to the overpowering nature of her personality, and was gratified accord- 
ingly. Andover crossed and recrossed his lavender trousers and changed 
the glass from the right eye to the left with the air of a High Church 
clergyman pronouncing the benediction. 

“Have you been to see the horses at the Hippodrome?” demanded 
the undefeated Miss Perry of Lady Charlotte Greg. 

“T have not,” said that lady with a quiver of an evangelical topknot. 

“Have you?” demanded Miss Perry of the Misses Champneys. 

“My sister and I have not,” said the elder Miss Champneys, whose 
topknot, although not quite so evangelical as Lady Charlotte’s, yet con- 
trived to quiver just as much. 

“You ought,” said Miss Perry with irresistible friendliness. “They 
play bridge and fire off guns and pretend to be dead. I have been nine 
times.” 

The Misses Champneys conferred in discreet undertones with Lady 
Charlotte Greg. 

“Too natural to be an actress,” said that authority. “Her hair and 
skin bear inspection. If she were not so painfully overdressed she 
would be a singularly beautiful girl.” 

“Can you place that singularly artificial person?” asked Miss 
Letitia, who had a passion for exact knowledge. 

“An actor unmistakably,” said Infallibility with immense decision. 

“Ts he the father, do you suppose?” inquired the insatiable 
Miss Letitia. 

“Dear me, no, Letitia. Can you not see that that girl is by way 
of being a lady?” 
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All unwittingly the hostess proceeded to place Infallibility in a rather 
tight corner. 

“Lady Charlotte,” said she, “may I introduce Lord Andover, an 
old friend of my husband’s? Miss Champneys, Lord Andover. Miss 
Letitia Champneys, Lord Andover. May I also introduce Miss Burden 
and Miss Perry? Lady Charlotte Greg, Miss Champneys, Miss Letitia 
Champneys.” 

During the bowings and the counter-bowings that ensued Jim 
Lascelles seized the opportunity to say to his mother: 

“You gave the dark horse away too soon, my dear. There might 
have been fun.” 

“Tf you wish to succeed in life, my son,” his mother admonished him, 
“never treat the peerage flippantly.” 

“T should like to go to-morrow to the sale of work,” said Miss Perry. 

“You shall, my dear Miss Goose,” said Andover, “because I feel sure 
that your papa would like you to, provided that we have Lady Char- 
lotte’s assurance that there will be no harangue from Parson Coxby’s 
daughter.” 

“Lady Plunket does not appear until Friday,” said Lady Charlotte 
by no means ungraciously, “and I only intend to say a few words my- 
self.” 

The Misses Champneys were not overawed by Lord Andover, because 
they were gentlewomen born, but neither they nor the wife of the Bishop 
of Marchester had quite so much condescension as when they entered the 
little Balham sitting-room. It is trivial to dwell on these things. Self- 
respecting people really don’t notice them; at least, they make it a point 
of honor to appear not to do so. But there are cynics in the world 
who like to lay stress upon them. Not the wife of the Bishop of 
Marchester alone, but the Misses Champneys also began to thaw per- 
ceptibly. And presently, for the first occasion during their intercourse, 
Miss Letitia went the length of addressing Jim’s mother as “dear Mrs. 
Lascelles.” 

It was a really great afternoon for Jim’s mother. The Misses Champ- 
neys had never exhibited themselves in such an agreeable light. Lady 
Charlotte Greg also softened the first impression she had created and 
contrived to be quite agreeable, too. It was Miss Burden who asked of 
malice prepense whether they had seen Mr. Lascelles’s picture at the 
Royal Academy. They had not, these ladies assured Miss Burden, but 
they would make a point of going specially to Burlington House to do 
so. It was Lord Andover, with a very direct look at Jim’s mother, who 
mentioned Mr. Lascelles’s undoubted genius. 
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“Of course,” said Miss Letitia, “Mr. Lascelles must have genius if 
he exhibits at the Royal Academy.” 

“Tt doesn’t necessarily follow, Letitia,” said Lady Charlotte Greg, 
who felt with justice that Miss Letitia was impinging upon her pre- 
rogative of dispensing universal information. “Before now I have 
known quite second-rate people exhibit at the Royal Academy.” 

“Have you, though?” said Andover. “That is interesting.” 

“There is Mottrom,” said Lady Charlotte Greg. “One finds his pic- 
tures there continually. Nothing will convince me that Mottrom is first 
rate. One feels one ought really to draw the line at the music of Wag- 
ner and the pictures of Mottrom.” 

“Capital!” said Andover. 

The voice of Miss Perry was heard again in the land. 

“Do you like the pictures of Joseph Wright of Derby?” inquired that 
art critic. d 

Jim’s mother looked at Lord Andover, and Lord Andover looked at 
Jim’s mother with great demureness. 

“A police constable, was he not?” said Lady Charlotte Greg. 

“Lord Andover knows,” said Miss Perry. 

“Very probably,” said that authority with the air of one to whom a 
great truth has presented itself unexpectedly. “To be sure, what could 
be more natural than Police Constable Joseph Wright of Derby ?” 

Jim Lascelles began to grow restless, as sensitive souls are apt to do 
when amateurs begin to talk “shop” for their benefit. And in his 
capacity of a common-sense young Englishman of athletic tastes he felt 
that to call a man a genius was much the same as kicking him. Of 
course, mothers are privileged. In self-defence, however, Jim began to 
carry the war into the enemy’s country. 

“Does anybody object to Chopin?” said he. 

Nobody did. 

“Then you must play your little piece, my dear,” said Jim with a 
cool air of triumph. 

Jim’s mother protested, of course; and of course her six callers were 
unanimous in their insistence. Jim opened the little rosewood piano 
and arranged the music stool with a dual sense of satisfaction. Not only 
had he turned the tables effectually, but also he was genuinely proud of 
his mother’s playing. 

Jim had reason to be proud of it. Truth to tell, she played a waltz 
about as well as it could be played by an amateur on a cottage piano in a 
small back sitting-room. The ladies with the exception of Miss Perry 
rewarded her with a murmur of thanks. Miss Perry was not content 
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with anything less than vigorous applause. Andover, on the contrary, 
was strangely silent. 

“She talks about me,” said Jim triumphantly, “so I shall now talk 
about her. Pachmann is the only person in Europe who knows more 
about Chopin than she does.” 

“TI know something about Chopin, too,” said Andover. 

As he spoke, all his artifice seemed to fall away from him in 
the oddest manner. It struck Jim all at once that his face was old and 
worn and tired. 

“You will hardly believe,” said Andover in an altered voice, “where 
I first heard that. It was at a little house in the Rue Saint Antoine. 
George Sand was living in it at that time, and Chopin brought it there 
and played it to us the evening he composed it. They were all there— 
De Musset, Flaubert, Edmond de Goncourt, and that weird fellow F 

“Théophile Gautier?” said Jim’s mother. 

“Yes, Gautier,” said Andover. “Those were great days.” 

Andover slowly uncrossed his lavender trousers and rose with a little 
sigh. He closed the lid of the rosewood piano reverently. 

“He was such a gentle fellow,” he said quaintly. “Such a gentle 
fellow.” 


The eyes of Jim’s mother looked strangely bright. 
“And the Dudevant?” said she in a soft tone. “Was she—was she 
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an ogress ?” 

“No,” said Andover, “merely a child of nature. They were all chil- 
dren of nature. That man had a soul.” 

It struck all with the exception of Miss Perry as quite odd that the 
old exquisite should replace very carefully the music stool under the 
little rosewood piano. There was something incongruous about the 
action. 

“tle was such a gentle fellow,” he said. 

When Andover turned his tall and corsetted form away from the 
piano, Jim’s mother observed that his eves looked curiously hollow and 
faded, and that for all their carmine his cheeks looked old and worn. 
He took Jim by the arm in his paternal manner. 

“Come, my dear fellow,” he said, “take us to see your masterpiece.” 

“Qne moment,” said Jim, disengaging his arm. 

He walked to the chimneypiece and solemnly took up the plate of 
cream buns. With these in his hand he led the way through the open 
French window to the wooden erection in the garden. Andover brought 
up the rear of the procession, ushering the six ladies with his usual air 
of excessive gallantry. 
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The painting-room contained merely a rug for the floor, a large and 
comfortable sofa with cushions; and at the far end in a sumptuous 
light the single canvas three parts complete. A dozen studies of the 
great subject and minor works had been tidied away. 

The Misses Champneys gave vent to their admiration. 

“But surely,” said Lady Charlotte Greg, making great play with her 
glasses, “but surely this is a very fine picture.” 

“I am beginning to think so,” said Andover complacently. 

“I have thought so from the first,” said the mother of the artist. 

“T also, dear Mrs. Lascelles,” said Miss Burden. 

“I wish I could have worn my fancy frock,” said Miss Perry with- 
out any suggestion of vanity. “But it is not for out-of-doors.” 

“The frock does not trouble me,” said Jim. “It is that runcible hat 
that I am exercised about.” 

“Runcible hat?” said Lady Charlotte Greg. 

“She weareth a runcible hat,” said Jim. 

“The name is new to me,” said Lady Charlotte Greg. 

“Really,” said Jim, without the betrayal of surprise. 

Without preface or apology Miss Perry seated herself in the centre 
of the sofa and assumed her pose. 

“A singularly beautiful sitter,” said Lady Charlotte Greg, “and sin- 
gularly placable.” 

With an ostentation that the circumstances did not warrant Jim 
Lascelles placed the plate of cream buns on a small table at a respectful 
distance from the sofa. 

“T must now,” said Jim courteously, “request the public to with- 
draw.” 

“Rembrandt himself could not have bettered it,” said Andover as 
he stood by the door to shepherd into the garden five irresponsible crea- 
tures who were babbling incoherent criticism of the fine arts. 

By the time Miss Perry returned to the little sitting-room she had 
duly earned, received, and assimilated two cream buns, Buszard’s large 
size. For her the sitting had been a decided success, and Jim Lascelles 
was inclined to view it in that light also. Already he had put an immense 
amount of labor into the picture, and he was now beginning to feel that 
the end was insight. And looking at it as it grew, touching and retouch- 
ing it continually, learning to treat every detail with a boldness and a 
delicacy of which he had hardly dared to believe himself to be capable, 
he could not help feeling that this work stood for growth. 

Already he knew himself to be artistically thrice the stature of when 
it was begun. Something had been born in him. It was the culmination 
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of seven years’ single-minded and assiduous labor. Indeed, Jim Lascelles 
was almost beginning to realize that some fine morning he might wake 
to find himself famous. 

When sitter and painter returned to the house, Andover was dis- 
covered reading Le Chartreuse de Parme aloud to Miss Burden and 
Jim’s mother. 

“Now we must fly,” said Miss Burden. “I tremble to think of what 
will happen.” 

“IT shall make what apologies I can for you,” said Andover. “I sup- 
pose we shall have to plead guilty to finding the polo at Hurlingham 
very absorbing.” 

An invitation to partake of pot luck was declined reluctantly. Miss 
Burden was genuinely alarmed. However, the three distinguished visi- 
tors left the Acacias with the request that they might come again. 


CHAPTER XX 
MISS PERRY HAD HER PALM CROSSED WITH SILVER 


Miss Burden was subjected to severe treatment on her return to 
Hill Street. She was forbidden to go to Hurlingham again during the 
rest of the season. The faithful gentlewoman felt very guilty. She bent 
her head before the torrent of abuse, which, wholly contrary to the doc- 
tor’s orders, was showered upon her. All the same, Miss Burden felt 
herself to be privy toa romance. The visit to Balham comprised elements 
which compensated her for the persecution to which she was subjected. 

Sir Wotherspoon Ogle, old Lady Crewkerne’s medical adviser, was 
very strongly of opinion that abuse is not good for laryngitis. But as 
we already know, the arbitrary patient of that distinguished physician 
not only despised the clergy, but she distrusted doctors. 

“Lady Crewkerne,” Sir Wotherspoon had said, “do not speak for 
three days.” 

“Rubbish,” said that old woman in a husky wheeze. 

“T will not answer for the consequences,” said Sir Wotherspoon. 

“Answer for the consequences, forsooth!” said the formidable old 
lady. “In my opinion, it is time the law was amended. The medical 
profession ought to be more amenable to it.” 

On the following morning the old lady was rather worse. 

Nevertheless, George Betterton called upon her for the second time 
during her illness and was received in audience within the sanctity of 
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her chamber. Yet this also was not in accordance with the advice of 
those who had charge of her case. 

Andover called at half-past twelve the same morning. He, however, 
was unable to gain admittance to the vicinity of the four-poster. When 
he learned that George Betterton had been thus favored for half an hour 
past he assumed a grave demeanor. 

“What is that man after?” he said to Miss Burden mistrustfully. 
“No good, I am afraid. Yesterday it was the same. They spent an 
hour together as thick as thieves. And yet Caroline is unable to see her 
oldest friend, a disinterested adviser and sincere well-wisher.” 

Miss Burden could throw no light upon the mystery. 

“Flow is she this morning?” Andover asked. 

“Sir Wotherspoon Ogle does not think at all well of her.” 

“Naturally,” said Andover with a suspicion of callousness. 

“The mind is so active,” said Miss Burden. 

“You mean her tongue,” said Andover. 

“Yes, that is active too,” said Miss Burden rather dolefully. 

“Tt is rather late in the day for her to learn to bridle it,” said 
Andover. “But if she won’t so much the worse for her.” 

“Sir Wotherspoon finds her a rather trying patient, I am 
afraid.” 

“If he does not,” said Andover, “he is either less than human or he 
is more.” 

Andover afforded Miss Burden and Miss Perry the privilege of his 
society at luncheon. He proposed that they should spend the afternoon 
at the sale of work in aid of Saint Agatha’s, Balham. Miss Perry was 
charmed with the idea. Miss Burden shared her delight, but yet doubted 
sorely whether her services could be dispensed with. However, with the 
exercise of a little diplomacy she learned that they could, as not only 
was the Duke of Lancaster returning at four o’clock, but her ladyship’s 
lawyer also. 

“Ter lawyer!” exclaimed Andover. “What the dooce does she want 
with him?” 

My lord seemed not a little perturbed by the coming of that ominous 
personage. 


“T wonder if that old woman is capable of playing me a trick,” he 
mused. 


His speculations upon this subject were many on his way to the sale 
of work at Balham. Taken in conjunction with the assiduity of George 
Betterton, the coming of the lawyer was unquestionably a sinister omen. 

At the sale of work, however, Andover presented no sign of either 
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mental or moral disturbance. The lavender trousers had been exchanged 
for an art shade of gray. The tie pin had a pearl in it instead of a tur- 
quoise; the waistcoat, instead of presenting a baffling and complex har- 
mony in lilac, was of plain white piqué; and in lieu of a gold-headed 
cane he carried the famous ivory-handled umbrella, which had been 
repaired with such exemplary skill that it betrayed no token of the recent 
catastrophe at Saint Sepulchre’s. 

All that was best in the life of Balham and its environs was gath- 
ered at the sale of work in aid of Saint Agatha’s. First and foremost 
was the rector, the Reverend John Overdene Cummings, a man whom 
all the world delighted to honor, not for his calling only, but also for 
himself. His weaknesses were so few that they really do not call for 
mention. And among his numerous merits, perhaps that which endeared 
him most to all that was best in the life of Balham was his almost 
exaggerated esteem for what he called “the right people.” It was known 
by the well-informed that in the first instance it was due entirely to the 
Reverend John Overdene Cummings that the Misses Champneys had pre- 
vailed upon their friend Lady Charlotte Greg to perform the opening 
ceremony. 

Lady Charlotte Greg had just had great pleasure in declaring the 
sale of work open when something in the nature of a sensation was 
caused by the arrival of the wonderful Miss Perry and her attendant 
ministers. The Assembly Rooms had been transformed into a Sicilian 
village. They were thronged with the youth, beauty, and fashion of the 
district; and also with the gay and brilliant costumes of the peasantry 
of the sunny south. But there was nothing in that brilliant gathering 
to compare with the blue-eyed and yellow-haired young Amazon, hatted 
and gowned @ la Gainsborough. Miss Burden felt there was not; and 
she in her modest gown with lilac trimming was not without her merit, 
for she too was tall, distinguished of feature, and her figure was excellent. 
As for Andover, with his glass stuck with a rather humorous insolence 
in his left eye, he knew there was nothing not in Balham only but in 
the whole of London that season to compare with Caroline Crewkerne’s 
niece. He was a proud man, and he looked it, as with pardonable osten- 
tation he cleared a passage for his escort down the precise centre of the 
throng. 

Jim’s mother was thrilled by the apparition of the wonderful Miss 
Perry. She was there to preside over the refreshment stall. It was 
small blame to Jim that he had given up his days and nights to dreams 
of such magnificence. And Jim himself, who had accompanied his 
mother to the sale of work, more, it is to be feared, in the hope of seeing 
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the “runcible” hat in public than for any deep interest in the welfare of 
Saint Agatha’s, was possessed by a strange excitement as he gazed. 

“What an air the creature has!” his mother whispered to him. “I 
never saw anything so regal. She moves like a queen among her sub- 
jects. And yet the Goose under her feathers hasn’t the ghost of an idea 
about anything in earth or heaven or in Slocum Magna.” 

“You forget Joseph Wright of Derby,” said Jim. 

“The ridiculous creature,” said Jim’s mother. 

In the meantime the progress down the centre of the Sicilian village 
was almost royal. The throng yielded on all sides. A wave of respect, 
amounting almost to awe, seemed to arise and pervade everything. In- 
deed, royalty was mentioned. For example, the rector with his quick 
eye and his sure instinct was aroused immediately. 

“Dear me,” he said to Miss Letitia Champneys in exultant tones. 
“T really believe it must be the Grand Duchess Olga Romano.” 

It appeared that, according to well-informed journals, a tall and 
splendid person answering to that name and description was then in 
London, who was engaged continuously in charitable endeavors. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Rector,” said Miss Letitia promptly, “they are friends 
of ours.” 

A kind of dais had been erected at the end of the Sicilian Village 
for the accommodation of the friends of the Rector and other grandees. 
The distinguished visitors, although they had never seen the Rector be- 
fore and had no locus standi whatever as far as Saint Agatha’s was 
concerned, took a bee-line to the dais, under the direction of Lord 
Andover. But the fact is well known that a peer of the realm feels it 
his duty to make straight for a platform whenever and wherever he 
sees one. 

The Misses Champneys, whose manner in public was even more im- 
pressive than it was in private, shook hands with Lord Andover in most 
stately fashion. Lady Charlotte’s greeting was thought by close observers 
to be perhaps less elaborate in style, but that she shook hands at a more 
fashionable angle. 

“Tntroduce me,” said the Rector to Miss Letitia. 

Andover prided himself upon being all things to all men. His man- 
ner with the Church was agreeably distinct from what it was with Art 
or Letters or Law or the Army or Sport or Politics. 

“Congratulate you, Mr. Rector, on the success of your bazaar,” he 
said sonorously. “Admirable hall for the purpose. To my mind noth- 
ing is more picturesque than a Sicilian Village. The costumes are so 
rich.” 
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The Rector of Saint Agatha’s was one of those solemn men who don’t 
smile easily, but he beamed with pleasure. 

Miss Perry enjoyed herself immensely. The first thing she did was 
to greet Jim’s mother with effusion, and also Jim. The latter, who was 
assiduously cultivating the commercial instinct, informed his mother 
that she was sure of one important customer. 

“What awfully nice cakes you’ve got!” said Miss Perry. 

She had a small pink one to inaugurate the refreshment stall. 
Promising to return anon, she then made a tour of the Sicilian Village. 
In the fancy bazaar, presided over by Mrs. and the Misses Hobson, she 
made her second purchase. 

“Those bed socks are too sweet,” said Miss Perry. “I should like to 
buy them for dearest papa, because his feet are always so cold in 
winter. How much are they?” 

“One guinea,” said Miss Hermia Hobson. 

“You can get them cheaper than that at Slocum Magna,” said Miss 
Perry. 

“Everything at this stall is one guinea,” said Miss Hermia Hobson, 
“except the antimacassars, and they are five because they were out in 
India during the Mutiny.” 

“Were they indeed?” said Andover, taking up a very fragile 
and faded article; “during the Mutiny. That is most in- 
teresting.” 

“Don’t touch them, please,” said Miss Hermia Hobson. “They might 
easily come to pieces.” 

“T think dearest papa would rather have the bed socks,” said Miss 
Perry. “They are too sweet.” 

Andover gallantly dispersed the sum of one guinea. 

Miss Perry’s tour of the Sicilian Village resulted in the acquisition 
of a rag basket of a new and original pattern, which it appeared that 
Muffin had always wanted; a pocket-knife for Dickie; a fountain pen 
for Charley; an album for Milly; a piece of lace for Polly; and a box 
of soldiers for the small son of Mrs. Crick, who kept the post-office at 
Slocum Magna. A copy of Persuasion was purchased for Miss Burden, 
by the advice of Lord Andover; and a copy of Law’s Serious Call for 
Aunt Caroline, also by the advice of that nobleman. He himself was 
content with an orchid, which was fixed in his buttonfiole by Miss 
Letitia Champneys, Miss Burden holding the pin. Miss Perry had 
great difficulty in reconciling the respective claims of a rabbit that was 
able to roll its eyes and move its ears and a box of sweetmeats. Even- 
tually she decided in favor of the latter. All the same she felt that the 
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former would undoubtedly have appealed to Tobias. But it might have 
a tendency to make him bloodthirsty. 

Afternoon tea at Mrs. Lascelles’s stall to the strains of Chicane’s 
Orchestral Cossacks, who had been specially engaged to appear in Sicily, 
was a delightful function. The Rector, the Rectoress, the Misses Champ- 
neys, and Lady Charlotte Greg all came together to the refreshment stall 
to partake of this stimulating and delightful beverage. The verger of 
Saint Agatha’s railed off a special table with a cord to keep the crowd 
from encroaching. It seemed that the Rector’s theory of the Grand 
Duchess had been overheard, and had become rife with the general public. 
By now it had taken such a hold that Her Yellow-haired Magnificence in 
the Gainsborough hat was said to be the niece of the Czar. 

Andover had a pleasing sense of uncertainty as to whether the 
curiosity of the public was due to the imperious challenge of female 
beauty or to the appearance and attainments of the fourth earl of that 
name. Being a very vain man, he was not disinclined to believe that it 
was the latter. Therefore, he sat in the enclosure sipping his tea with 
a superb air, and preening his plumage like a venerable cockatoo. 

“He wears a wig,” a member of the public could be heard to say 
quite distinctly. 

“Oh, yes,” said a second member with an air of information. “The 
Romanoffs are always short of hair. The late Czar was bald as an egg.” 

After doing impartial justice to the tea and confectionery, Miss Perry 
made her way to the Gypsy’s Tent to have her palm crossed with silver. 

“T see a tall, dark man,” said the Gypsy. 

“Yes,” said Andover, “no doubt about him. But what about a short, 
bald fellow with a tendency to apoplexy and a face as red as a turkey’s?” 

“T don’t see him at present,” said the Gypsy. 

“Are you sure?” said Andover. 

“T see a tall, fair man, who is young and handsome,” said the Gypsy. 
Jim Lascelles had just entered the tent with Miss Burden. “And I see 
a tall, dark woman. And, yes, a short, fair man, rich and rather stout, 
begins to emerge. He is old and appears to have been twice married ud 

“Tsn’t it wonderful?” said Miss Burden in a voice of awe. 

“Awful rot,” said Jim Lascelles. 

‘Don’t forget the tall, dark fellow,” said Andover. 

“Yes—no—yes,” said the Gypsy; “and the tall, dark man, and the 
tall, fair man, and the short, stout man—really, I don’t remember read- 
ing a hand so complex as this.” 

“Tt was a tall, fair man at Widdiford,” said Miss Perry. 

The Gypsy discarded the hand with a gesture of petulance. 
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“That has spoiled everything,” said she. 
“We were married at Widdiford,” said Miss Perry, “and we lived 
happily ever afterward, and we only paid a shilling.” 

“T am afraid shilling fortunes are always untrustworthy,” said 
Andover. “But I should like a little more information about that red- 
faced, apoplectic fellow.” 

“They might very easily marry,” said the Gypsy in a sinister manner. 

“Awful rot,” muttered Jim. 

Andover appeared to think that the Gypsy was confusing the short 
fellow with the tall, dark one. 

The hand of Miss Burden was found to be less complex. In her 
future there was only one man, and he was tall and dark. 

“I think it is wonderful,” said Miss Burden with a charming vibra- 
tion in her voice. 

The exigencies of the case rendered an early return to Hill Street 
necessary. Hurlingham was already forbidden for the remainder of the 
season. It would not do, declared Andover, for Ranelagh to be pro- 
hibited as well. Otherwise they would be compelled to restrict them- 
selves to Burlington House, to Lord’s, and the Circus. 


(To be continued) 


FIRST 





LOVE 
BY DUNCAN C. PHILLIPS, JR. 


STILL can I see, on wide colonial stairs, 
A dainty little girl, winsome and gay. 
Her laugh echoes within me to this day, 

Blissfully heedless of the world’s affairs. 

I fear that nowadays she hardly cares 

To let her hair fly in the old sweet way, 

When autumn breezes with brown curls could play, 
And my young heart was tangled unawares. 


In her bright eyes, how can I think of tears? 
Intent on fun and fantasy was she. 

Her boisterous merriment was good to see. 

I need her spirit now to quell my fears. 
Whether or not we meet in unseen years, 
The dream-child’s mine, for all eternity. 


Duncan C. Phillips, Jr. 





PRESIDENT ELIOT AND HIS BOOK: 
BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


THE resignation of President Eliot—he will always be called “Presi- 
dent”—from the headship of Harvard University makes this book one 
of especial interest at the present time. President Eliot has long been 
a very conspicuous and influential figure among American educators, 
even though he is not, as some hysterical eulogists have styled him, “the 
first of living Americans.” This sort of praise, though perhaps not dis- 
agreeable to its object, is decidedly characteristic of how New England, 
and more particularly Massachusetts, have always contrived to produce a 
false impression upon Americans in other sections. One could write, in 
fact, a very interesting essay upon the success with which New England 
has partly persuaded many generations that all its geese are swans. 
It so happened that for a long while the writing-men were, in the main, 
New Englanders; and thus the importance of their small fraction of 
the country has been exaggerated out of all proportion. 

Take, for example, political history. Millions have grown up with 
the notion that, from the days of the Revolution down to our own, the 
New England States have taken the lead in everything and have sent 
forth Heaven-born guides to sway the destinies of the nation. As a 
matter of fact, they have given the United States only two men who 
belong in the very first rank of great Americans. These are Benjamin 
Franklin (who promptly disowned Boston and left it for a more con- 
genial home) and Daniel Webster. For the rest, we have only the mem- 
bers of the cantankerous house of Adams, fanatics like Wendell Phillips 
and William Lloyd Garrison, or pompous egoists like Charles Sumner. 
The best men of New England have been men of the second rank—useful 
at times, but not indispensable. Against them one sets the two illus- 
trious Virginians, Washington and Jefferson; the brilliant son of New 
York, Alexander Hamilton, and such representatives of the West as 
Jackson, and Clay, and Grant, and Lincoln. Not one vital movement 
of our national history since the beginning of the nineteenth century had 
its origin in the New England States; but the historians of that section 
have bawled so lustily as almost to deceive the world. Truly we may 
emend our Horace and read the lines: 


Bostoniam expellas furca tamen usque recurret. 
All this, however, is perhaps too discursive. President Eliot as a 


1University Administration. By Charles W. Eliot. Boston and New York: 
The Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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man is an interesting figure and no one will gainsay it. His vigor, both 
physical and mental, deserves the admiration which it receives. Only 
a few months ago, at the age of seventy-five, he pulled in a whaleboat 
for a distance of some eighteen miles. Not long before (so the story is 
told) a woman happened to faint outside the College Yard in Cam- 
bridge. She weighed at least a hundred and fifty pounds; yet Har- 
vard’s president picked her up and carried her into the Yard and set 
her down inside a building there, apparently with no particular effort. 

These two instances of physical strength are more than matched by 
the mental power and force of character which have made Dr. Eliot 
practically a despotic ruler of the oldest American university since 1869, 
when he first became its president. He has been adroit, sagacious, diplo- 
matic, or threatening, by turns; but in all the important things he has 
done precisely what he liked. The ultimate sovereignty at Harvard rests 
with the few men who constitute the Corporation. The so-called Board 
of Overseers chosen from the alumni may be regarded as a sort of 
academic Mr. Jorkins. The Overseers are useful in backing up the presi- 
dent when he is in need of moral support. They are also useful in over- 
ruling him when he is anxious to be prevented from doing something 
which he does not really wish to do. Thus, President Eliot officially was 
in favor some time ago of abolishing intercollegiate football at Harvard 
University; but the Overseers would not let him do it—to his infinite 
relief. How shadowy and nebulous a body the Overseers are may be gath- 
ered from the fact that when the Corporation lately elected Dr. Lowell 
as President Eliot’s successor, the new president was féted and hailed 
as Harvard’s head, and he publicly responded to this greeting nearly a 
week before the Overseers confirmed the choice. This one fact is elo- 
quent. It is the Corporation which governs Harvard, and it was Presi- 
dent Eliot who governed the Corporation until the very last of his 
régime, when, as is commonly believed, Dr. Lowell was chosen without 
reference to President Eliot’s wishes. This seems extremely probable; 
since before the election was held, President Eliot in a public speech 
announced that Harvard was going to have a youthful President, whose 
growth he would himself be pleased to watch. Now, Dr. Lowell, while 
not aged, can scarcely be described as a very youthful educator. 

The volume now before us is made up of a series of lectures delivered 
by President Eliot at the Northwestern University last year. It may be 
succinctly described as an apologia pro vita sua academica, giving his own 
views upon the machinery of the American university—touching upon 
such subjects as university trustees, alumni influence, the Faculty, the 
elective system, methods of instruction, social organization, and the func- 
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tions of the president. To those who have studied President Eliot’s 
administration for many years, the book contains nothing that is new, 
though it restates in admirable form and with much lucidity the Eliot 
theory of university government. Here is much with which every 
sound educator will agree. There are opinions which no one out- 
side of Harvard will accept. Nevertheless, the volume may be read 
with pleasure and interest from beginning to end. One of the most 
characteristic things in it is the tone of finality with which every sen- 
tence is framed. This suggests a recent story as to the impression made 
by President Eliot at one of the English universities where he was a 
visitor, and also the impression which well-trained Americans have of 
him. President Eliot had delivered an address and had delighted his 
hearers by the crispness of his phrasing and the stateliness of his 
appearance. 

“T admire Dr. Eliot,” said one of the English dons to an Ameri- 
can, “for he uses excellent language. At the same time he does not 
know the difference between ‘shall’ and ‘will.’ I heard him say this 
morning, ‘We will have rain to-morrow.’ ” 

“Ah,” returned the American, smiling to himself; “but you were 
probably not aware that he was speaking as Jupiter Pluvius.” 

Quite characteristic of its author is a passage which begins on 
page 239: 


Thirty-nine years ago a young man who had been president of a university 
for five months made at his inauguration the following remarks about the quality 
and function of a president. 


Then he goes on to quote from his own inaugural address at Harvard 
in 1869. After finishing the quotation he adds: 


After thirty-nine years of experience in the same office he finds the above 
description correct. 


Now, naiveté is not precisely a quality which one would ascribe 
to President Eliot; yet what could be more utterly naif than this admis- 
sion that the experience of thirty-nine years had taught him absolutely 
nothing new. Equally naif is he when he declares that the president of 
a university should be a strong man with a long tenure of office, but 
that the head of a department should have only a brief tenure because 
of “dangers from the domination of masterful personages.” Coming 
from President Eliot, this sentiment is really rich. 

There is a passage concerning the relations of university trustees to 
the teaching staff which ought to be inscribed in golden letters on the 
walls of every council-room where such trustees are wont to meet. The 
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passage is somewhat long to quote, yet we cannot forego the temptation 
to repeat it here in full: i 

An experienced board of university trustees will always maintain a con- 
siderate and even deferential attitude toward the experts whom they employ 
as regular teachers, occasional lecturers, and permanent administrators. They 
stand to these experts in an entirely different relation from that in which a 
business board of directors stands toward its employees. In the first place, the 
trustees are not themselves expert in any branch of the university teaching, and 
they are not experts in the policy of discipline of a university. They are com- 
pletely dependent for the competent performance of the university’s main work 
on the attainments and the good-will of the university teachers. 

Moreover, the supply of competent teachers and investigators for the service 
of universities is ordinarily scanty and irregular; so that university trustees, 
who seek all possible aids, often fail to find men well fitted to undertake the 
more difficult functions of university teachers. On this account the trustees may 
be quite unable to carry out well-made plans, and be forced to take up with 
inferior or modified designs. Again, the advanced teaching of a university can- 
not be obtained on a telegraphic order. It must often be long prepared, through 
years of anticipatory selection, watching, and waiting. It is often impossible 
for trustees to procure in the market the human article they need, or think 
they need. From this state of things it results that competent trustees, who 
are responsible for the university and understand their own situation, treat the 
scholars who compose the university’s staff with great consideration, and try to 
secure for them the respect of the entire community. 


Concerning the elective system, there is a whole chapter with which 
we have scarcely the heart to deal; since the theme is now extremely trite. 
Many persons credit the elective system with everything that is good 
in our American universities at present. As a matter of fact, most of 
our universities are striving with all their might and all their wisdom 
to undo the evils which it has brought upon them. It will take years 
to control the academic anarchy which has sprung from it. It has 
broken down the old solidarity of student feeling and student sympathy. 
It has put forth an abundance of “snap courses” that have enervated 
the student mind and sapped the force of intellectual discipline. There 
was a time at Harvard when an undergraduate might arrive at his Bach- 
elor’s degree after having spent four years in the nominal study of piano- 
music and in sporadic attendance on the late Charles Eliot Norton’s 
lectures in feeble imitation of John Ruskin. ‘To-day Harvard has a 
swarm of persons whose duty it is to guide the youth into reasonable 
courses. ‘This, perhaps, is not so bad for the inferior student; but it 
impairs the independence and dulls the enthusiasm of finer minds. It 
is likely that at the end of another fifty years, whatever President Eliot 
has accomplished will have been swept away with much pain and travail 
and much dislocation of academic anatomy. For, after all, the real 
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blossoming of American scholarship is due not to the late president of 
Harvard, but to the missionary work of those among our countrymen 
who first discovered Germany and brought back with them a new insight 
into what scientific investigation really means. But it is an extraordi- 
nary compliment to this eminent man to declare that he was able for so 
long a time to be a dominant figure in the history of American educa- 
tion, to bemuse the minds of so many thoughtful men, and even now to 
be regarded as a benefactor to the cause of learning, when he was really 
nothing of the sort. This is not perhaps the sort of tribute which Presi- 
dent Eliot is accustomed to receive, yet it represents the sober second 
thought of almost every one who is familiar with the problems of our 
universities to-day. Harry Thurston Peck. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA 


BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


WITHIN the past year or two several more or less distinguished 
voices have been heard mournfully proclaiming an unhappy future for 
the United States. Paying scant attention to the manifest progress 


that has been made, disregarding the signs of stability and strength 
evident in all phases of the national life, these prophets of evil fix their 
despairing gaze on a few obvious but by no means incurable defects, and 
find in them ample justification for their gloom-inspiring predictions. 
Because here and there evidences of political corruption are forthcoming, 
they dolefully assert that the country is tainted throughout with political 
corruption; because business is not uniformly conducted on an honest 
and upright basis, they speak as though dishonesty were peculiarly 
characteristic of our business life. An occasional outbreak of lawlessness 
causes them to leap to the hasty conclusion that lawlessness is a distin- 
guishing trait of the American people. Everything is wrong. The 
nation is hurrying to a fearful catastrophe. Affairs may never be put 
right, and if they are it can only be as the result of some ghastly 
upheaval. 

Not for a moment does it seem to have occurred to these vociferous 
alarmists that the ills on which they lay such stress may quite con- 
ceivably be remedied in a cool, sensible, rational fashion; and that, to 
judge from past experience, the people of America are entirely competent 
so to remedy them. But in thus deliberately ignoring the events of the 
past, and underestimating the good sense of the Americans, the croakers 
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of to-day are merely following the example set them by a long line of 
predecessors. The pleasant business of croaking, it may not be amiss 
to recall, began as soon as there was any United States to croak about. 
This was vividly brought to my attention a few months ago, when, in 
rummaging through some old-time tracts and pamphlets in the library 
of Harvard University, 1 came upon a thin little volume published in 
1784 and entitled Observations on the Government and Laws of the 
United States. 

It was written by the Abbé Gabriel Bonnet de Mably, a learned 
Frenchman unknown to fame to-day, but in his own generation widely 
read, and, in certain circles, extremely popular. His speciality was politi- 
cal disquisition, and he fancied himself distinctly liberal and progressive 
in his views. Nevertheless, he was quick to condemn the democratic 
form of government established in the United States. “It seems, in- 
deed,” he severely wrote, “as if Nature herself, by the unequal manner 
in which she distributes her favors, provided for that subordination 
without which confidence cannot exist. We ought therefore to conform 
to her laws in the establishment of ours, and not assign the power of 
government to those whom she has destined to be governed.” In his 
opinion, accordingly, America was exceedingly badly off, and things would 
soon go to smash if the Americans did not discard their erroneous 
notions, and accept the domination of a beneficent aristocracy. In short, 
Abbé Gabriel Bonnet de Mably of the eighteenth century, like the 
croakers of the twentieth, felt cocksure that America could not escape 
a “ghastly upheaval” if she wished to save herself. 

What was the fact? In 1784, just as in 1909, all was not well in 
America. Distress and discontent were widespread, government was 
ineffective, trade at a standstill, hardship abounding. But there was no 
upheaval, ghastly or otherwise. A small body of men came together in 
peaceful assembly, and laid down a few rules for the guidance of them- 
selves and their fellow-countrymen. To the astonishment, no doubt, of 
Abbé Mably and those who shared his views, the rules thus formulated 
failed to provide for turning the government over to a body of aris- 
tocrats. Rather, they stubbornly insisted on the virtues of democracy, 
and provided for popular government in a pronounced form. Stranger 
still, they proved workable—so workable that, although one hundred and 
twenty years have passed since they were first endorsed by the unthinking 
multitude, they are still the law of the land; and, with all due deference 
to apostles of upheaval, I think I may safely say that they are likely to 
remain the law of the land for a considerable time to come. Perhaps 
it should be added for the benefit of “upheavalites” generally that these 
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rules of such singular workability are to be found in a fairly accessible 
document known as The Constitution of the United States. 

They have worked for the reason that the American people, through 
all their vicissitudes and in spite of strong temptations to worship strange 
gods, have remained faithful to the ideals so eloquently voiced by the 
founders of the Republic. Moreover, there is warrant for saying that, 
side by side with commercial growth, industrial enlargement, terri- 
torial expansion, and all else that has gone to the making of the present 
material greatness of the United States—as so informatively described, 
for example, by M. Leroy-Beaulieu’ and Professor Coolidge’—there has 
been a progressive improvement in national characteristics. Curiously 
enough, even the most hostile and pessimistic among Abbé Mably’s suc- 
cessors bear unwitting testimony to the truth of this. In a recent and 
highly instructive book, As Others See Us, Mr. John Graham Brooks 
has been at the pains of assembling and analyzing the opinions expressed 
by foreign observers, friendly and unfriendly, from Hall and De Tocque- 
ville to Bryce, Miinsterberg, and Wells. Most of the writers have much 
to say that is the reverse of complimentary, and some of them appear 
unable to see anything good in America. But the important point is 
that their grounds for criticism are continually shifting. What one 
generation of critics roundly condemns, a later generation notices only 
to point out that the cause of complaint no longer exists. The record 
is always one of achievement, of reform, and of reform accomplished in 
a quiet, sensible, workmanlike way. As Mr. Brooks says, “It is a story 
extremely chilling to the pessimist. It is, upon the whole, a story which 
gives the lie to a thousand dire prophecies.” 

To be sure, history not being an exact science, it is impossible to 
utilize the facts of the past as bases for positive predictions with respect 
to the future. But when these facts constantly spell progress; when 
they show that popular government has repeatedly vindicated itself in 
the face of the gravest perils, it certainly would be wise to take them 
into account before beginning to despair for the Republic. I wish that 
every faint-hearted American, whose faith in democracy is wavering, 
could be induced to read and re-read and then read again Mr. Brooks’s 
book. Nothing more splendidly, sanely, and convincingly optimistic has 


The United States in the T'wentieth Century. By Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company. 

*The United States as a World Power. By Archibald Cary Coolidge. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


*As Others See Us. By John Graham Brooks. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
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appeared in a long time. Especially are its closing chapters deserving 
of careful study. Here Mr. Brooks rapidly reviews our social develop- 
ment during the past hundred years, and with little difficulty demon- 
strates that there has been a steady improvement in all directions—even 
in business and politics. Thus he writes: 


The head of one of the best-known commission houses in New York City has 
in his library documents which record accurately the methods of his branch of 
business for two generations. He tells me that no one familiar with business can 
study that record without feeling that the “market tone” has risen. It is not 
merely that a relatively larger and larger part of business is done on credit that 
assumes a prevailing trustworthiness in the trade, but he adds, “We are com- 


pelled to-day to be a great deal more solicitous about the entire moral side of our 
dealings.” 


As high a type of citizen and business man as New England has produced in 
our time—the late John M. Forbes—said openly that in his earlier business career 
“things were done by trustees that the public would not for an instant stand 
to-day, and they were done without a thought of their being wrong.” As one moves 
from city to city toward the West, the same reply is almost invariably given. 
For a good many years I have sought evidence on this point. As older inhabitants 
will illustrate by their personal observation, the solid improvement in drinking 
habits; in social refinement; in more varied and wholesome pleasures; in all 
that touches public and private health; they will also tell you that the political 


and business trickeries, common in the older time, would to-day excite more 
instant criticism. 


Cruel wrongs have been corrected, grievous abuses done away with, 
higher standards have been set for public and private conduct every- 
where. There has been, ih all parts of the country, an ever-growing 
appreciation of what is essentially right and just and fair. 

This I say knowing full well that one often hears it gloomily asserted 
that the Americans of to-day have departed far from the fundamental 
principles of the Fathers. It would be nearer the truth to declare that 
they are acting on those selfsame principles more insistently than ever the 
Fathers dreamed of doing; or, for that matter, than ever they had 
occasion to do. Take, for instance, the most fundamental democratic 
principle of all—the principle which affirms the worth of the individual 
and the right of every man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
It so chances that, owing to a combination of unwise laws and down- 
right thieving, certain persons have obtained privileges which seriously 
interfere with the inalienable rights of their fellows. Perceiving which, 
the American people, in their usual sane, matter-of-fact way, have set 
about securing the necessary readjustment; not by “upheaving,” not by 
ricting and throwing bombs at the privileged ones, but by enacting 
salutary legislation looking toward the gradual abolition of the burdens 
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imposed by privilege. It is not their intention to make an indiscriminate 
war on “vested interests,” shackle enterprise, and utterly subordinate 
the individual to the will and whim of the State. What they intend to 
do, and what they will assuredly do, is to so reform and utilize the 
machinery of the State as to give to every individual a better opportunity 
to live a free life in a free country. And be it clearly understood that 
the American people are not thereby drifting into socialism, as some 
of our croaking friends imagine; they are steering directly toward a 
larger, truer, and more efficient democracy. 
Says the well-known historian, James Schouler, in his latest work: 


“Liberty, equality, fraternity’—this was the glowing epigram of the French 
Revolution; and though men lost their self-control when seeking to plant them- 
selves for the first time on such a basis of philosophy, that maxim, despite all 
thwarting efforts, has at length vindicated itself in France with sufficient perma- 
mence. We see it to-day inscribed and re-inscribed upon the churches and public 
buildings of that romantic people, emblematic, like the tri-colored flag, of a 
rekindled glory. And that triple maxim serves well for our own countrymen, 
and for every earthly government, in fact, which rests upon the attachment of 
the people. Liberty, equality, fraternity; not liberty alone, nor equality alone, 
but the aim to intertwine their progression; nor liberty and equality without 
fraternity added, for in this sympathetic bond of brotherhood consists the healthy 
blend of all lives contending for equal opportunities into a strong and harmonious 
whole.’ 


Such a sentiment of brotherhood unites and animates the American 
people more truly to-day than ever in their history. Nowhere is it 
revealed so impressively as in the increasing determination to stamp out 
as far as possible everything that makes for inequality of opportunity— 
everything that tends to place the poor and the weak at the mercy of the 
rich and strong. This is not a “class movement.” It is not a movement 
of the “Have Nots” against the “Haves,” as has been sneeringly said. 
It is a national movement, and it finds support even from conspicuous 
beneficiaries of the unjust privileges which will have to be abolished 
before it can be successful. It is a movement that extends from Maine 
to Florida, from Oregon to California, and all across the vast inter- 
vening space of valley and prairie, won by the hardy pioneers of earlier 
years. Nor is there anything revolutionary in it. It partakes in no 
wise of the nature of an “upheaval.” It is simply the logical result of 
a century of steady progression toward realization of the ideals so appre- 
ciatively described by Dr. Schouler in the book from which I have just 
quoted. 


‘deals of the Republic. By James Schouler. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 
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It is true that no nation can hope fully to realize its ideals, if they 
be ideals worth realizing; but it can strive more and more earnestly, 
and approach more and more closely to realization of them. This I 
emphatically believe the United States will continue to do in the future, 
as it has done in the past—neither passing into the power of an insolent 
and rapacious oligarchy, as some seem to expect, nor vainly exhausting 
itself in an outburst of revolutionary fury, but calmly solving its prob- 
lems one by one and tranquilly continuing under the guidance of the 
Constitution along the path of an enlightened democracy. 

H. Addington Bruce. 


FICTION OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


BY PHILIP TILLINGHAST 


BEForE beginning a discussion of a small group of novels which have 
seemed to us to justify their claim to recognition as “Fiction of Some 
Importance,” it seems necessary to define briefly the sort of importance 
that is here to be understood. The day has gone by when a novel ful- 
filled its whole purpose if it succeeded in being interesting. It has be- 


come a highly developed branch of literary art, with very definite, 
although as yet largely unwritten rules of technique. It claims, and at 
the hands of novelists of importance it justifies its claim, to be taken 
very seriously as a medium for the discussion of the graver problems 
of life, and for the study ofthe most complex relations of human beings. 
Accordingly, when we speak of any novel as being of “some importance” 
in the development of current fiction, we are not to think of how many 
copies have been sold, or how many thousands of readers may have hap- 
pened to laugh or to cry over its pages—but simply and solely what it 
has contributed to the development of its type; in short, whether it is 
important in one of these three ways: in the correctness of its technique, 
in the convincing treatment of some big, strong, fundamental theme, or 
in the fearless truthfulness of its pictures of life. Any one of these 
factors suffices to make a novel somewhat important. But no novel 
which lacks all three, even though it be the best seller of the year, may 
rightly be regarded as having any importance at all save as an article 
of merchandise. 

The novels of Mr. John Galsworthy make good their claim to be 
considered of some importance in all three of the above-mentioned ways. 
He has a highly developed technique, so cleverly and patiently disguised 
that the casual reader is quite unaware of the fine art which underlies 
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even the minor details of his closely knit structure. He has, further- 
more, a serious interest in the big problems of life as well as a broad, 
impressive manner of handling them that compels attention; and, 
finally, he has achieved that finer kind of realism, which seems as you 
read so real that you forget to call it realistic. 


Many of his readers, of course, will continue to regard The Island 
Pharisees as Mr. Galsworthy’s most important achievement. But there 
are sound critical grounds for asserting that his new 

volume, Fraternity, is a distinct advance upon all his 

“Fraternity” earlier work. In the first place, in its very theme it is 
the most ambitious, the most serious, the most wide- 

reaching of all his books. In the London of to-day it 

asks the world-old question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” It takes up 
and develops with a sort of epic breadth of treatment the whole range 
of human responsibility, the whole mooted problem of Who is my neigh- 
bor? And all this it does, not in the broad, flamboyant Zolaesque man- 
ner, but with a suprising economy of means both as regards stage setting 
and cast of characters. You feel as you read that you have been looking 
out over an immeasurable expanse of life and looking upon humanity in 
the mass through all the infinite gradations of social strata. Yet when 
you stop to consider, you realize that the whole story has practically been 
limited to fourteen characters, the whole range of scene to the interiors 
of two or three English dwellings. In fact, the extreme nicety of the 
technique, the rare art with which his art is concealed, justifies a rather 
careful analysis of his structure. The characters fall into two groups: 
On the one hand, seven characters living in a sordid London tenement 
and representing the “submerged tenth”; on the other hand, a family 
of seven charming, highly cultivated people representing what Mr. 
Galsworthy somewhere in the book has called (if our memory serves us) 
the “emerged fiftieth.” The latter seven consists of two brothers, 
Hilary and Stephen Dallison; their wives, Bianca and Cecilia, who 
happen to be sisters; the father of these two women, Sylvanus Stone, 
a fine, visionary, symbolic figure of unbalanced mind, whom an earlier 
age might have worshipped as a prophet—who in these practical days 
is frankly recognized as half-witted; and, lastly, two young people, 
Stephen’s daughter Thyme and a young physician, Martin, whose one 
hobby is relief of the poor through sanitation. It would be easy to 
spend many pages over the careful symbolism in this group of seven. No 
two brothers were ever more unlike than Hilary and Stephen; no two 

‘Fraternity. By John Galsworthy. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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sisters ever had less in common than Bianca and Cecilia. Plainly Mr. 
Galsworthy would have us understand that brotherhood, the sort of 
brotherhood he has in mind, has nothing to do with consanguinity. And 
yet he does not expect the world to accept the wider fraternity that his 
title preaches; for in the story the man whom he takes as the mouth- 
piece of the doctrine of universal brotherhood, the man who pictures 
with impressive and lyric mysticism the sordidness and selfishness of 
modern life, is Sylvanus Stone, the frail and broken old man whom the 
world has long since labelled imbecile. The seven characters representing 
the “submerged tenth” are, first, a little artist’s model of the name of 
Barton; a married couple of the name of Hughes, the wife a seamstress, 
the husband a street sweeper; a newspaper vendor named Creed, who 
was formerly a butler, and certain other inmates of the same tenement 
whose names are not material in a brief analysis of the story. Now, it 
happens that Hilary’s wife, Bianca, is an artist, and in the little model 
she finds the figure she needs for a remarkable symbolic figure called 
The Shadow. It happens that Hilary sees in this girl something beside 
the model; he sees a poor, half-starved, desolate little thing, and he 
cannot let her drift away without giving her help. But because his mar- 
ried life with Bianca has long had a rift in it he cannot give to this 
girl even the most perfunctory form of charity without setting in motion 
a series of catastrophes which should be impossible in a world such as 
Sylvanus Stone dreams of—a world of universal brotherhood. Because 
Hilary gives the girl clothes to keep her warm and money to feed her he 
rouses the jealousy of Hughes, the street cleaner, who has already been 
persecuting the girl with offensive attentions; and because Hughes’s 
jealousy drives him into a drunken rage, he attempts one day to kill his 
wife, is sentenced to a month’s imprisonment, and indirectly through 
his absence is responsible for the death of his youngest child. Because 
old Creed was once a butler he still belongs by instinct and sympathies 
to a higher class than that to which he has drifted; so, knowing that 
when Hughes, the street sweeper, is set free from jail he is likely to take 
vengeance upon Hilary, Creed goes to warn the latter that the little 
model, who is now the private secretary of the fanatical Mr. Stone, must 
be sent away where Hilary will not see her any more—and Hilary 
acquiesces, not because he is afraid of Hughes, but because his wife, 
Bianca, believes she has grounds for jealousy—still more because Hilary 
is afraid to trust himself. This, in brief, is the central thread of a 


complex story woven out of many threads and showing with an unsparing 
irony how the most sincere and earnest impulses of fraternity are apt 
under present conditions to be misconstrued and to result in harm. And 
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behind the tragedies both noble and sordid we hear throughout the 
story the prophetic note of the half-crazed Sylvanus Stone, pointing out 
with the unfailing optimism of a fixed idea the joys of that millennium 
when the existing order of things shall have passed away. This fine old 
symbolic character lives wholly in a dream future; the present to him is 
always a part of the past; he habitually refers to it as “In those days.” 
Here, for instance, is a very characteristic utterance: 


They have been speaking to me of an execution. To take life was the chief 
mark of the insensate barbarism still prevailing in those days. It sprang from 
that most irreligious fetish, the belief in the permanence of the individual ego 
after death. From the worship of that fetish had come all the sorrows of the 
human race. They did not stop to love each other in this life; they were so 
sure they had all eternity to do it in. The doctrine was an invention to enable 
men to act like dogs with clear consciences. 


A book of smaller calibre and yet distinctly worth while is The 
Pilgrims’ March, by H. H. Bashford. In technique the book is faulty, 
being much too long as well as overcrowded with charac- 

“The ters. It happens, however, that the author had some- 
Pilgrims’ thing to say, and on the whole has said it rather well. 
March” Briefly, it is a study of the struggle that awaits a young 
man who suddenly wakes up to the realization that he 

is headed the wrong way in life; that he has mistaken his business voca- 
tion, his religious creed, his choice of the woman he means to marry. 
Robin Rivers finds himself in this predicament through having followed 
the line of least resistance. His father’s early death, his mother’s strait- 
ened means, have made a university career seemingly impossible. There 
is an opening for him in an old established business house of a certain 
distant cousin, who is willing also to take him in as a member of the 
family. He finds himself in an atmosphere of missionary work, revi- 
valism, tract societies, and the like; and being young and impressionable 
he catches the contagion of religious hysteria and almost before he knows 
what is happening finds himself a professed member of the Free Church 
and the affianced husband of his cousin’s youngest daughter, Betty. For 
the time being he has almost forgotten that from earliest boyhood his 
one dream in life was to become a sculptor; that his one sincere and 
honest religion was a sort of pantheism, an enthusiastic worship of the 
beautiful in nature; and that his idea of womanhood, although still 
rather nebulous, was in all essentials the antithesis of his cousin Betty. 
His awakening begins one night when, having ascended to his room from 


1The Pilgrims’ March. By H. H. Bashford. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 
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a particularly lengthy session of family prayers, he sits alone in the 
dark gazing moodily out of his windows over a sea of London roofs and 
notices across the intervening space the dim outline of a woman’s form 
in an opposite window—and, furthermore, notices that the woman, like 
himself, is smoking a cigarette; that every time he takes his own from 
his lips she removes hers as though in response ; and presently he becomes 
aware that the glowing end of her cigarette is tracing in the air a series 
of letters, and that those letters spell the name of Judy. Now, it hap- 
pens that this Judy is an artist’s model, a familiar figure of the Quartier 
Latin, and at present living apart from the dissolute French artist she 
was once so foolish as to marry. As a not unnatural sequence of the 
cigarette episode, Robin makes the acquaintance of Judy, his old ambi- 
tion for art rekindles, and with it his old concepts of religion, of beauty, 
and of women. Through Judy he attains the honor, the fame, the self- 
approval to which his genius entitled him; through Judy, had she been 
a shade less fine in type, he might have ruined his chances of happiness. 
But because she is an exceptional woman, and sets his happiness above 
her own, she gives him only the best that she has to give, the best for him 
to take—and leaves it for another woman, at a later time, to teach him 
that what he thought for a brief hour to be his life’s tragedy was really 
the prevention of a colossal blunder. With all its blemishes, The Pil- 
grims’ March is a book that forces one to think. 


The Story of Thyrza,* by Alice Brown, is a story which, although 
sombre and somewhat painful, cannot be denied a place among recent 
volumes of some importance. It is the study not only 
“The of the New England conscience, but, let us hope, a very 
Story of exceptional and hypersensitive sort. Here, in brief 
Thyrza” form, is the problem that Miss Brown set before her: 
Thyrza, in early girlhood, foolishly gives her heart to 
a man who really loves her sister and has merely been amusing himself 
with Thyrza during her sister’s absence. Even when the man goes away 
and the days lengthen into weeks she is pathetically sure that he will 
come back, sure that he will make her a tardy reparation of marriage. 
Then, when he finally does come she learns with brutal suddenness that 
he is already married, and that her own sister is his wife. Thyrza leaves 
home, buries herself in a distant isolated community, where she and her 
story are unknown. It is there that her child is born; it is there that 
she succeeds in earning a competence, in making the child a home and 
'The Story of Thyrza. By Alice Brown. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. 
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giving him an education; it is there that at last another man, a fine, 
big-souled man with the will and the means to bring happiness to her 
and the child, wishes to make her his wife. Of course, he must learn 
her story, so she tells it to him. But, if after hearing all she has to tell, 
he proves to her that it makes no difference to him, that he still loves 
her, still wants her, still must have her, is there any reason why she 
should refuse? Yes, indeed, says the author promptly; the parentage 
of Thyrza’s child has never been avowed; for her sister’s sake it never 
can be. Thyrza, accordingly, fears that if she marries this other man 
some shadow of suspicion may fall upon him—and from this vague, 
hypothetical danger her supersensitive New England conscience recoils. 
She finds it simpler, more logical, more soul-satisfying to wreck her own 
chances, to rob her son of the material advantages the marriage offered, 
and to deny happiness to an honorable man who really cared, than to 
face this vague phantom of idle gossip, which, after all, never could have 
seriously hurt anybody concerned. And the tragedy of the book is that 
you feel it to be true; that is precisely the sort of injustice which the 
Thyrzas of real life mistake for sublime self-sacrifice. Of the ending 
of Miss Brown’s story it is not worth while to speak in detail. In kill- 
ing off her hero by a trolley accident just after Thyrza’s resolution has 
shown signs of weakening she simply begs the question. A death by the 
act of God or the public enemy cuts a story short, but does not solve it. 
Abstractedly, however, the final result is what it should be. Thyrza 
never marries—and of course under those circumstances and with the 
Thyrza type of conscience she never could or should. 


A volume of short stories that, although of quite uneven merit, are 
distinctly of some importance, come to us under the title of A Resem- 
blance and Other Stories.’ In the first place, they tend 

to support the theory that there is something, after 

“A Resemblance” all, in hereditary talent, since they are the work of Miss 
Clare Benedict, who not only traces her descent quite 

directly back to the family of Fenimore Cooper, but is 

the niece of Constance Fenimore Woolson, whose novels ranked high, and 
rightly, too, in the favor of an earlier generation. The story which gives 
its title to this volume is the least satisfactory of the collection, for it 
lacks the finer technique of the other stories and seems somewhat incon- 
clusively worked out. The central idea is a rather big one. A man and 
a woman with a secret sin upon their souls—the sin of having allowed 


14 Resemblance. And Other Stories. By Clare Benedict. New York: 
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an old man with a feeble heart to overexcite himself to the point of fall- 
ing dead before he has had time to make a new will disinheriting them— 
come to London and behold a performance of Macbeth, without, as it hap- 
pens, having the slightest idea beforehand of the nature of the play. The 
actress who plays the part of Lady Macbeth so far defies tradition as to 
make the part a sympathetic one, to picture her as “tied to a brute whom 
she adores and whom, nevertheless, she drags down to a still lower level by 
her very eagerness to have him rise.” It happens that this is precisely 
the nature of the guilty woman who side by side with her guilty and 
half-drunken husband witnesses the play, and for the first time realizes 
that it is her love for him that has ruined them both. As a psychological 
study, this story is undeniably interesting. If it were the only story 
Miss Benedict had ever written it would be sufficient to make us watch 
her attentively in the future. As a matter of fact, however, there are 
other and much finer stories in the collection. And one of them is the 
quite perfect little tale entitled “His Comrade.” A young writer, over- 
burdened with work, is stealing the night hours that he requires for 
sleep for writing a symbolic play to be entitled “The Epic-of Neurosis.” 
You know at once as you listen to his analysis of his plot that there is 
already something radically wrong with the young man’s mind; you 
understand perfectly well the growing look of distress and fear in the 
eyes of the young girl who is sacrificing her needed hours of sleep to 
listen to him; you know instinctively that unless something can be done 
to banish the fixed idea of this absurd play from his mind he is inevitably 
on the road to that fate of hopeless madness which forms the concluding 
act of his neurotic play. And this precisely is what the nerve specialist 
frankly tells Mary Livermore when Manning’s first bad physical break- 
down comes. Both of them, the man and the girl, are friendless and 
alone, living an isolated life in a cheap boarding house. As the doctor 
tells her, it would be quite different if Manning had any one to take 
care of him; a regular routine of long walks every evening, with a pause 
once or twice for a glass of milk; absolute cessation of night work; per- 
haps an occasional concert or lecture, but no theatre—for that would 
remind him of the play—and perhaps after a couple of months he might 
have a chance of recovering. But—and the doctor shrugs his shoulders— 
since there is no one to care the case is quite hopeless. After the doctor 
goes the girl sits stony-eyed for a while, staring hopelessly ahead. Then 
suddenly she has an inspiration. Manning, of course, must not know 
the truth, and yet at all costs he must be prevented from working on the 
play and must be forced to follow the prescribed routine. The first night 
that his physical state permits him, Manning comes back, white-faced, 
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but hysterically eager, play in hand. And here is what the girl tells 
him. She, too, has not been well; she, too, has consulted the doctor. 
She has learned that she is in a most dangerous, even critical condition ; 
she has a frightful, haunting, fixed idea; she believes that she is the 
heroine in his play, the heroine who knows that she is going mad. Only 
one thing will save her—long walks at night, plenty of nourishing food, 
a glass of milk now and then, an absolute cessation of night work—but 
it is all quite hopeless, she cannot go alone and there is no one to go with 
her. And then the man, of course, does precisely what she hardly dared 
to hope he would do. He puts aside his play, and he takes long walks 
with the girl, night after night, and they drink plenty of milk and they 
hear concerts and they indulge in endless foolish inconsequential talk— 
all because the man wants her to forget that fixed idea that she is the 
heroine in the play, the heroine who knows that she is going mad. And 
when at the end of several weeks they pay the old doctor a visit together 
he is able to tell each one of them confidentially that the other one is per- 
fectly well and there is no earthly reason why they should not marry. 
And he also adds what is quite significant—that he shall always regard 
the girl as his prize nurse for cases of neurosis. 


David Bran,’ by Morley Roberts, is a strong fearless piece of fiction 
that belongs in the same class with the author’s earlier success, Rachel 
Marr. It deals with the sailor and fisher folk of the 

southwest corner of England, a dark-eyed swarthy race 

“David Bran” to whom the idea of blue-eyed, flaxen-haired women is 
a legend confusedly blended with ancient traditions of 

nymphs and mermaids. David Bran believes that he 

loves with all his strong, virile youth Lou Trevarris, the finest, 
darkest, most attractive woman of the district. But Lou reads his 
nature better than he can read it. She knows that the love of one 
woman, even such a woman as herself, cannot permanently satisfy him. 
She knows that elsewhere there are fair women with blue eyes, and 
foolishly she tells him of them, and asks him whether, bold as he is with 
other women, such a woman as that might not make him afraid? 
And because he cannot tell her she is wrong, she refuses once again, 
as she has refused a score of times already, to let him make her 
his wife. And because Lou Trevarris is not the wife of David Bran 
there is much scandal in the village, and David is thrust forth from his 
mother’s house and forbidden to enter her door until he can tell her 
that he has broken with Lou Trevarris forever. Had David’s mother 


‘David Bran. By Morley Roberts. Boston: L. C. Page and Company. 
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stopped at this, there would be no story to write; but she is a shrewd 
old woman, with a knowledge of the masculine heart. She too wonders 
whether “fair, white, shining women with golden hair to their knees” 
might not play an important part in weaning David away from Lou. 
And it is through her that Kate Poldrew, who is Scandanavian on her 
mother’s side and has hair like sunshine and eyes like bluebells, is 
brought to the village of Trescas and becomes the wife of David Bran. 
It is not necessary to analyze any further the details of Mr. Roberts’s 
plot. It is sufficient to add that aside from his usual power of character 
portrayal the interest of this story centres in the extremely subtle study 
of a man’s emotions when torn between the claims of two women both 
of whom he sincerely and deeply cares for, each in a different way. 


Houses of Glass’ is the title of an odd little volume, so unpretentious 

in its general appearance that it came near being overlooked. And that 
would have been a pity, because while one may honestly 

iia admit a difference of opinion regarding the importance 
Glass” of the subject-matter of this collection of stories and 
sketches, there can be no question about their vividness 

of portrayal and their mastery of technique. The 

author’s name is Helen Mackay. The sub-title proclaims the contents 
to be “stories of Paris,” the paper binding, the typography and, indeed, 
all the details of book-making are essentially French. The stories them- 
selves are equally unmistakable in their Gallic flavor. Parisian monde 
and demi-monde move with uncompromising frankness through its pages. 
There are several stories that would lend themselves admirably to a brief 
retelling—notably number three laconically called “Of Sightseeing,” and 
number four, named with similar brevity, “Of a Lesson.” They are 
worth noting down provided you care for the French school of story- 
writing and are glad to see something of the kind occasionally done with 
real ability in English. But there are so many English readers who do 
not care even for the finished art of the French short story that it seems 
better, instead of analyzing any of these very truthful and sincere and 
incisive stories, to condense one of Helen Mackay’s shorter sketches or 
verbal etchings—indeed, one hardly knows how to designate them; the 
author herself has found no better title for the group than “Thirteen 
Little Things.” The first of these “Thirteen Little Things” deals with 
a certain old gargoyle high up on the roof of Notre Dame which a little 
old woman living in the church’s shadow christened The Thinker. She 

‘Houses of Glass. By Helen Mackay. New York: Duffield and Company. 
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was, says the author, a fat, jolly old woman, the last in the world you 
would suspect of having fancies, and yet this is what she said: 


That The Thinker had been looking down on Paris for some hundreds of 
years, she was not at all clear as to how many; and the thinking about it all 
silently for so long had given its face the expression of all the city’s moods, so 
that he was become himself an expression of it, and his face was the face of Paris. 


She talks often, the author goes on to say, of what she saw in the 
face of The Thinker, “all the while doing some comfortable, homely, 
pleasant thing about the little room, coaxing the fire, making the coffee, 
mending the things of her old man, le Vieux, or knitting tiny white 
socks for her newest grandchild.” ‘There was one look in especial, she 
used to say, of all the others in the face of The Thinker that made her 
love him. But for a long time she would not tell what that look was. 
“You would laugh,” she said. 

When she knew me better, and trusted more to my not laughing, she told 
me she thought that to the face of The Thinker had come with years through all 
the mockery and cynicism, a great wistfulness. She said that the wistfulness she 
saw in his face came from looking beyond; that it was the wistfulness of every 
one who looked beyond. She said that the old gray gargoyle up there could see 
far enough, over the river and the streets, to get a glimpse of something that was 
beyond all the cold and dark forgetting, all the going and coming in the noise 
and dust, and yet he could not see far enough to know what that something was. 

“What do you suppose it is?” I used to say to the little old woman. 

Perhaps she was threading her needle, or perhaps she was leaning over the 
fire as she made coffee. She never looked at me as she answered: 

“How should I know, 1? And what imports it? It does not matter what 
is the far thing one longs for, there in the beyond, only that there is the longing.” 


Philip Tillinghast. 


THE NEW GRUB STREET 

PeruHaPs it is Mr. Caine’s own fault; perhaps he has played the game 
of self-exploitation a little too obviously; perhaps he has been a victim of 
envious misrepresentation; whatever the cause may be, the novelist of 
the Isle of Man has, during the past few years, been regarded with an 
amused cynicism quite out of keeping with the dignity of his profession 
and his own achievement and genuine talent. That he has come to be 
classed as something of a mountebank is not to be denied; why this is 
so it is difficult to say. Some of his later books have unquestionably been 
marred by frequent lapses from good taste; he himself seems to have 
been not averse to standing in the limelight; and to him have been 
attributed frequently opinions of a more or less radical nature. Yet 
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these are trifling sins, and the punishment has been out of all proportion. 
A book like My Story, which recalls vividly The Bondman and The 
Deemster, and Mr. Caine’s associations with men like Ruskin and Ros- 
setti and Blackmore, should go far toward restoring the proper balance. 

Two or three months ago certain passages in My Story were arousing 
in England a lively discussion on the subject of the new Grub Street 
and the lives and rewards of men of letters. In summing up the literary 
life Mr. Caine drew a picture of his early hardship, which had ani effect 
far different from the anticipated sympathy. He told how he was eking 
out about two hundred pounds a year by writing for the Liverpool 
Mercury and another one hundred pounds in work for the Academy and 
the Atheneum, when he began his first novel. Finding himself crippled 
by want of leisure he wrote to his Liverpool editor with the result that 
his salary was reduced by half; but the half that was paid to him was 
for absolutely no work at all. He gave up writing for the Atheneum 
and the Academy from a conviction that the man who wrote books had 
no right to review books. Finally, for the novel The Deemster he 
received only one hundred and seventy-five pounds. This experience, to 
Mr. Caine, seemed a “stiff struggle through the dark ways of the literary 
life, knee-deep in disappointments.” The clamor which immediately 
arose indicated that there were others of different opinion. Men like 
Sir Gilbert Parker, John Galsworthy, Frankfort Moore, Cutcliffe Hyne, 
and John Oxenham seemed to think that Hall Caine’s case, instead of 
being a hardship, was Grub Street in a very rose-colored aspect. 

That third of My Story, which concerns Dante Gabriel Rossetti may, 
in a notice of this length, be entirely ignored, since it is practically 
an old book elaborated and incorporated in a new one, and since Mr. 
Caine has so much to say of other men of letters. One of the first to 
recognize the good qualities of The Deemster was R. D. Blackmore. The 
author of Lorna Doone regarded literature as a sort of by-product, his 
chief occupation being a large garden which he thought he cultivated 
for profit, though it always involved him in a steadily increasing loss., 
His wife used to say that but for the “profits” of the garden they might 
live in ease and comfort. Caine could never understand Blackmore’s 
impatience at the great fame of Lorna Doone. . 


In all soberness he would have one believe that the success of that book, be- 
ginning nearly a year after its publication, was due to a blunder on the part 
of the public that, coming at the moment of the marriage of the Princess Louise, 
the story had something to do with the Marchioness of Lorne. And then his joy 
at the vast welcome given to his offspring was always a little marred by vexation 
that the public made a favorite of Lorna to the disadvantage of all her younger 
sisters. 
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Another friendship which grew out of the publication of The Deem- 
ster was that of Wilkie Collins. Though Caine knew him well, he knew 
him only for a brief. period. His friendship for Ruskin, on the other 
hand, was not intimate, but was of long standing. As a boy in the Isle 
of Man he had attracted the great man’s attention by some contributions 
to a little weekly paper. Later the two met through Rossetti. Despite 
the dissimilarity of their natures Rossetti had a strong personal liking 
for Ruskin, and Mr. Caine tells a story illustrating this liking and this 
difference. Ruskin had a secretary who was a never-ending source of 
enjoyment to Rossetti and of embarrassment to himself. This was the 
soldier of fortune who visited Rossetti in the last years of his life at 
Berchurgton. 

He was the most impudent rogue it was possible to imagine. He had the 
marks of the humorous rascal written all over his face, and | remember that he 
informed me that he had written most of Ruskin’s earlier works. One day he 
told Ruskin that a certain friend of theirs, a painter, was in despair for the 
want of a large sum—lI think a thousand pounds. Ruskin promptly sat down 
and wrote a check for the amount, and gave it to his secretary. 

Time passed, Ruskin heard nothing more of the money, almost forgot all 
about it, and he and his secretary parted. But calling one day on his friend 
he found him tramping the studio in a state of delirium. 

“What’s amiss?” said Ruskin. 

“Why, that scoundrel and thief has been getting money in my name, saying 
I sent him to borrow it.” 

Ruskin dropped his head but said nothing. The painter’s suspicions were 
aroused. 

“Has he ever borrowed from you?” 


“Perhaps—I’m not sure—I forget,” said Ruskin, looking embarrassed and 
ashamed. 


This was Rossetti’s story as nearly as I can remember it, but what is fresh- 
est in my memory is the roar of Rossetti’s laughter at the audacity of the rascal’s 
theft. That was the Italian in him, and like a true son of Italy he continued, 
as I have shown, to tolerate the man down to the last days of his life, knowing 
his character but enjoying his humor. Years afterward I mentioned the humor- 
ous dog in Ruskin’s presence, and though nothing particular was said, I could 
not mistake the meaning of the heightened color which crossed the author’s face. 
Ruskin’s outlook on life was purely ethical. 

In this mass of material dealing with his distinguished friends and 
acquaintances the pages devoted to the origin and elaboration of Hall 
Caine’s own books should by no means be ignored. The inspiration of 
his early books was almost entirely biblical. There was the story of The 
Prodigal Son, which afterward became The Deemster; the story of 
Jacob and Esau, which was turned into 7’he Bondman, and the story of 
Samuel and Eli, which finally moulded itself into The Scapegoat. 

Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 





